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PEEFACE, 



The substance of the following little work 
formed the materials for six Lectures de- 
livered in St John's, on six Fridays of Lent, 
1858. Something of the lecture form of 
writing will, therefore, probably still be ap- 
parent. When they were delivered, a wish 
was expressed by some Members of the 
Congregation who heard them, and by some 
who had not heard them, that the Lectures 
should be published. I have been induced 
to accede to that wish, not so much because 
I think them in themselves worthy of being 
brought before the public, as because I really 
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have not met with illustrations of the pecu- 
liarities of Christian character conducted pre- 
cisely in the same manner. 

I should have been unwiUing without 
some such excuse, to add to the vast num- 
ber of works now daUy issued from the press 
on religious subjects. 
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INTEODUCTORY. 



The subject of the following pages may 
perhaps be best described as an examin- 
ation of the question — how different capa- 
cities, how varieties of disposition and of 
natural temperament, amongst mankind, bear 
upon the rdigious character ? St Paul, in 1st 
Corinthians, xii. 4, evidently refers to this 
subject when he says, " There are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit ;" which means, 



2 VAST DIFFERENCES AMONG MEN 

as we think, that as Christian believers have 
by nature different powers, tempers, and capa- 
cities ; so these qualities, however varied in 
themselves, are influenced and brought into 
action in the same religious direction, and 
are all capable of spiritual improvement. 
However varied are the feelings and facul- 
ties of Christian men, they should all be 
placed under the guidance of God's Holy 
Spirit, and all made available for God's 
truth in the world. It could not have 
escaped the penetrating intellect of St Paul 
that such natural or constitutional differences 
did exist amongst his disciples. No Chris- 
tian minister should be ignorant of the fact. 
He should, of all men, be skilled to read the 
varied page of human character, and make 
the due allowance for the different positions 
in which the providence of God has placed 
human beings. Let us look round, then, 
and view our fellow -creatures in relation 
to this question, and we cannot help no- 



IN THEIR EXTERNAL CONDITION. 3 

ticing, on a careful survey of life, the great- 
variety which prevails in the diflferent condi- 
tions, faculties, and circumstances of man- 
kind. It is marvellous to think of the broad 
lines of distinction by which human beings 
are separated from each other. Take some 
of the extreme cases produced by our social 
condition in this country, with which all 
are familiar. We discern, in one portion of 
our population, individuals bom in poverty, 
nursed in hovels with all the wretched cir- 
cumstances of j&lth, rags, and vice ; strug- 
gling almost from birth with the cares and 
difficulties of procuring a mere subsistence, 
and going through life, in its varied phases 
of misery and degradation, to its close and 
last retreat — a pauper's grave ; without 
having raised themselves above the poor 
and sordid lot to which they were born. 
In another quarter you may see persons so 
placed that they are treated from their first 
entrance into life with the utmost care and 
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tenderest solicitude. All that wealth and 
unwearied assiduity can accomplish, is put 
forth to smooth the path of the mortal 
pilgrim through a world of sin and sorrow. 
The greatest differences are observable, also, 
in the opportunities and means of acquiring 
knowledge, and of forming a virtuous and 
upright character. Some men are, as it were, 
forced to be orderly and virtuous, trained 
and fashioned by education from their infant 
days; others are debarred from the most 
ordinary acquisition of human knowledge. 
Some have before them, from earliest days, 
only motives and examples of virtue ; whilst 
others see nothing but what is vicious and 
corrupt, hear no lessons except the incite- 
ments to fraud, and dishonesty, and impurity. 
That there exist such differences of external 
circumstances amongst different individuals, 
is no doubt a great mystery ; and the reasons 
can be known only to Him who knoweth all 
things, and who in wisdom and benevolence 
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DIFFERENCES OF ABILITIES. 5 

governs the world, and directs all human 
affairs. The fact, however, is unquestionable. 
But besides this difference in their external 
circumstances, how great a difference exists 
amongst the sons and daughters of men as 
to the endowment of talent and of mental 
power ! How varied are the abilities of men ! 
Some appear as if bom to the inheritance of 
mental superiority : acute, keen, and pierc- 
ing in intellect, they master, as if by intui- 
tion, every subject they approach. They are 
found capable of meeting every difficulty 
which occurs in their course of life ; science, 
history, art, and philosophy are alike under 
their control. They can at once appreciate 
the efforts of powerful minds, and enjoy the 
productions of genius as something kindred 
with their own. Some, again, are slow in 
apprehension of questions which come before 
them ; on many points they are utterly in- 
competent to form a judgment, and the 
highest productions of human intelligence 
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are altogether beyond their sphere of com- 
prehension. What costs them a great expen- 
diture of labour, and much time for consider- 
ation, is attained by others almost without an 
eflFort. Again, we have that infinite variety of 
disposition and of temperament, which tells so 
wonderfully in the intercourse of life. Some 
are of a reasoning and speculative character, 
making every question a subject for argu- 
ment and discussion, whilst others view all 
questions practically, and care little for ab- 
stract reasoning. Some are sanguine and 
full of hope ; others are depressed and grave, 
with a tendency to despondency and gloom. 
There are characters where fancy and imagi- 
nation predominate over all other mental 
qualities, and where the whole man is the 
slave of passion and emotion. And again, on 
the other hand, there are dispositions where 
all questions are decided by the strictest 
rules of prudence and of propriety, where the 
judgment is never misled by the feelings, and 
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where the suggestions of passion and of emo- 
tion are always subj ected to reason. There are 
equal differences in men's manner, and in the 
influences which they exert over each other : 
whilst some are repulsive and ungainly, cold 
and distant, others have a grace which wins 
all whom they accost, and an address that has 
a charm which none can resist. All these, 
and many more which we might enumerate, 
may be reckoned under what the apostle 
terms " diversities of gifts ;'' and these diver- 
sities of gifts amongst mankind, whether 
of external circumstances, of talent, of dis- 
position, or of manner, form a very curi- 
ous and a very important subject for our 
reflections on the ways and providence of 
Almighty God. This is a feature in the 
divine administration of the world, of much 
practical importance for us to consider and 
to improve. The great God and Father of 
the world, had He thought fit, might have 
made all men more nearly resembling each 
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Other in their circumstances and qualities. 
He might with a more equal hand have 
distributed gifts and talents amongst His 
children. But this is not the method of His 
providential kingdom. Men differ widely 
from each other in their several positions. 
Scarcely two are exactly under the same 
circumstances, scarcely two are precisely 
alike in talents and disposition; and God 
intends that His glory shall be promoted, 
and moral and spiritual good advanced in 
the world, by thus making men to differ. We 
must not term such differences accidental. 
As the apostle declares "there are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit,^' we are evi- 
dently to understand that, as all gifts pro- 
ceed from God, all, therefore, are connected 
with the same spiritual administration, and 
should be made subservient to the glory of 
God — all should be made useful under the 
agency of God's Holy Spirit. Before enter- 
ing upon any examination of particular dif- 
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ferences in the gifts and dispositions of the 
characters we meet with in Holy Scripture 
and in the world (a subject which I propose 
for future consideration), I would now make 
some remarks upon the question generally as 
it is connected with our own religious guid- 
ance, our own religious duties, and our own 
religious responsibilities. We may therefore, 
I think, make a division of this part of our 
subject, by considering — 1st, The general 
purposes intended by the divine Governor of 
the world in the vast varieties of powers and 
gifts and mental capacities by which His 
rational creation is distinguished; and, 2d, 
By considering the special obligations which 
devolve upon every Christian to consider 
well the faculties with which he is himself 
endowed, and the gifts with which he is in- 
trusted, as well as to consider also the powers 
and faculties which have been withheld, 

I. Without presuming to inquire too curious- 
ly into the counsels and purposes of Almighty 
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God in His government of the world, much 
of which is of course involved in mys- 
tery and above our comprehension, we may 
readily discover many wise and beneficent 
ends contemplated in that great variety of 
human gifts, powers, and capacities which 
we find prevailing in the world. So many 
and various are the ends to be answered in 
the providence of God, that they require va- 
riety of instruments and agents for their ac- 
complishment ; and when all are acting under 
a sense of God's presence, and the responsi- 
bilities attached to each, it will be found that 
every human being has some peculiarity which 
adapts him for some special work which he 
may do for God and for His truth. It is a 
wonderful subject for our contemplation to 
mark the varieties of powers and qualities 
which exist in the kingdoms of Almighty 
Providence, and at the same time to mark 
how they all harmonise and co-operate in pro- 
ducing those ultimate results which were 
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intended by infinite power, goodness, and 
wisdom. Nay, more than this, we find in- 
struments and agencies, which at first sight 
seem incongruous and inconsistent, still 
working together to attain the best ends, 
and promote beneficial objects. Observe this 
principle at work in the natural world. 
There we have the varieties of climate, soil, 
and production — the heat of summer, the 
cold of winter — storms, sunshine, calms, 
floods, and droughts — and yet these ele- 
ments, discordant and opposite as seem at 
first their qualities and attributes, are all 
found to fulfil each some appropriate oflfice 
in the providence of God, and all combine 
to advance those benevolent objects which 
are intended to spread throughout the bounds 
of God's creation. Thus it is said that whilst 
the shower and the sunshine fertilise the soil, 
and bring the fruits' of the earth to maturity, 
the storm and tempest purify the atmosphere, 
and destroy more of what is noxious than of 
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what is useful. It would be easy to multiply 
examples of diflFering elements combining in 
the natural world to produce beneficent and 
useful results. But we may trace the same 
analogy, and observe the same consequences, in 
the spiritual world — ^the kingdom of grace — 
the Church of God. There the great diversity 
of men's gifts — the various powers with which 
they axe invested-the various degrees of the 
same quality, or the number of different quali- 
ties, distributed amongst mankind, are all given 
to show forth the glory of God, and may, under 
the teaching of grace, be made to bear upon the 
one great and noble end. Even the evil quali- 
ties of bad men are often, in God's hand, the 
unconscious and involuntary instruments of His 
glory. Thus, it is said, " The wrath of man 
shall praise God.''* Each individual may, in 
fact, consider himself as intrusted with a por- 
tion of God's work. He should bear in mind 
that his own place, and his own opportunities, 

* Ps. Ixxvi. 10. 
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are appointed by God Himself, and to Him he 
owes the return, and to Him he is responsible 
for the way in which he acquits himself. 

The great fact which all men, whatever be 
their position, talent, or influence, should 
bear in mind, and practically act upon, is 
— ^that the gospel of Jesus Christ is intended 
for all. It is adapted for all, and so suited 
to the wants and errors of mankind — so 
fitted to call out men's powers and capa- 
cities — ^that when they remark its appli- 
cation to their own particular case, they 
may suppose that it was intended and con- 
structed as if they alone had been appoint- 
ed for carrying out the purposes of God in 
this gracious economy of salvation. How- 
ever numerous, then, may be the diversity of 
gifts, or the varieties of God's endowments, it 
is the same Spirit which breathes through 
them all, and consecrates them all. The 
throne is established by righteousness ; piety 
is the brightest jewel in the crown, and 
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the tme souroe of dignity and of honour to 
the sceptre. The highest functionaries in the 
land, the ministers of state, the judges and 
the ruleis^ show forth the true greatness of 
their office and their station when the spirit 
of religion pervades and directs their con- 
duct. The highest circles of social life, the 
most distinguished scientific and literary 
reputations, the wealth of the merchant 
and the wisdom of the patriot, are blessed 
when they are imder the influence of the 
religion of Jesus. Passing downwards in 
the social scale, the occupations and profes- 
sions of its middle life : here we look for the 
sources of a nation's honour, and a nation's 
prosperity — ^here should be found a home 
and resting-place for the virtues and the 
graces of the gospel scheme of salvation. 
And never may we fear for the stability of 
a people s welfare when it stands on such a 
basis ; and we wiQ never doubt the welfare 
and happiness of our own beloved country. 
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SO long as religious principle and Christian 
piety are enthroned in the hearts and homes 
of her middle ranks. But the gospel, and the 
influence of gospel lessons, have no localities. 
The farm — ^the manufactory — the cottage 
— the workhouse — all partake of the same 
privileges, and all rise to honour and respect- 
ability from the same causes* The virtues 
of a peasant, the religious lives of labourers 
and artificers, ever form the best materials of 
a nation s strength, and ever contribute most 
largely to a people's honour. The cottager's 
fireside, be it the meanest hovel which shel- 
ters penury and want from the fury of the 
elements, when hallowed by God's worship 
and service; and the lowliest cottager, when 
a man of God walking ii> humility and virtue, 
training his family in the paths of peace and 
godliness, and encouraging all around him to 
pursue the same course by a consistent un- 
deviating adherence to the lessons of his Bible 
and his minister — these shall show forth. 
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in their own sphere and station, the great- 
ness of man's destiny, the power and loveli- 
ness of religious truth, in the same way as 
the example of the noble and the learned, 
of the rich and powerful, produce these re- 
sults according to ^eir sphere and station. 
In this manner we clearly see how there are 
in the Christian Church diversities of gifts 
and of endowments assigned by God to His 
own children ; and yet we can discern how 
they all, under one and the same Spirit, may 
conduce to the glory of God and the advance- 
ment of His truth. Take the man of lofby 
and commanding talent — the man of address 
and energy, whose place is amongst the rulers 
and princes of the people, who can command 
the attention of the high-bom and the 
wealthy of the land — what a field of use- 
fulness he has in serving the righteous cause ! 
He may descend to humbler spheres, and do 
good in low places ; but another walk is de- 
fined, another place marked out for him. He 
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can serve the Lord Jesus Christ in spheres 
to which others have no access, and where 
God has given him a portion of the vineyard 
to his own special charge. Then, in another 
sphere of Christian action, a man of alto- 
gether diflferent habits and endowments is 
best qualified for the work of God. There is 
a spirit of infidelity abroad : lax opinions 
regarding the authority of Scripture, or the 
person and character of Christ, are prevalent 
in society ; dangerous and speculative books 
are gaining access to the minds of the un- 
stable, and injury arises to the cause of 
Christian truth. Then there is a call for 
the labours of the man of learning and re- 
search. The student sends forth from his 
retirement the lessons and the correction 
which are needed for the exigencies of the 
times. The conclusions and the examina- 
tions of the scholar are requisite now. The 
pen is the active opponent of heresy and 
error, and the office of the man of letters 

B 
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and of literary labour becomes essential. 
And, once more, a man of very different 
qualities and temperament from either of 
these may be required for searching out the 
wretched inmates of our city lanes and 
alleys, and bringing them into contact with 
the decencies of life and a knowledge of re- 
ligion. It is wonderful sometimes to trace 
the providence of God in raising up instru- 
ments specially suitable to the times on 
which they are fallen, and specially suited 
to meet the circumstances of trial and of 
struggle with the difficulties of the period. 
When the aggressions of the Church of 
Rome had risen to such a height that they 
seemed impregnable from the secular powers 
arrayed in their defence, and when the self- 
ish interests and personal aggrandisement of 
ecclesiastical power were pledged to their 
continuance, a Luther was raised up for 
the great work of Reformation. Bold, fear- 
less,, energetic, and determined beyond all 
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precedent, he had those qualities — nay, even 
those faults — ^without which, humanly speak- 
ing, a reform, such as we consider needful, 
could not have been effected. Then again, 
in our country, such an instrument as Cran- 
mer was' specially required, with different 
qualities, and whose gentleness, forbearance, 
and even timidity, were calculated to prevent 
rash measures and dangerous extremes. But 
the same principle holds throughout, from the 
highest and the most stirring of public events 
to the quiet tenor of the humblest Ufe on earth. 
Every man's place and duties are to him of 
the greatest value and importance. There 
is an under-current of human life, no less 
considered in the sight of Grod than the 
great and overwhehning torrent of this 
world's public interests and affairs. Chris- 
tian men, according to their several gifts and 
opportunities, are to fulfil all duties — ^to visit 
the sick and console the sorrowing — to admin- 
ister to the wants and necessities of the poorer 
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brethren — to allay discord, and make peace 
between those who are at variance — ^to show 
forth the cahn graces and benevolent virtues 
of the Christian life amidst provocations and 
trials, amidst the cares and distractions of 
the world. These are duties and obligations 
no less than the cares of high state ofBce, 
and the great functions of governing an 
empire. 

Whatever happens to the Christian believer, 
then — whatever variety of places and per- 
sons he may encounter — ^let him recall the 
solemn declaration of the apostle, "There 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit." 
The gifts of fortune, of intellect, of influence, 
or of circumstance, be they high or low, 
much or little, elevated or humble, must 
array themselves at the service and control 
of the great Head of the Church. Let every 
one remember that in possessing those gifts 
he has a defined place and duty appointed. To 
him the salvation of his own soul is of more 
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worth than the riches of the universe, and 
" he that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city'' (Prov. xvi. 32). We 
may see, therefore, in this way, some of the 
general objects and purposes under which 
men are so differently constituted, both as 
to external circumstances and as to mental 
endowments, and we shall at once discern 
important moral results arising to the be- 
liever's mind from a serious and earnest 
impression of this doctrine. 

II. After having duly estimated this gene- 
ral view of God's providence in these diver- 
sities of gifts, every Christian should consider 
weU the gifts with which he is himself en- 
dowed, as well as those which are withheld ; 
and, 1st, It would make every one satisfied 
with his own lot, his own gifts of Providence, 
his own powers and capacities for good, because 
it would make him feel that his position 
and his gifts were assigned to him by his 
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heavenly Father, the great Disposer of all 
earthly events. It would at once remove, too, 
every feeling of jealousy and dissatisfaction 
at the gifts of others: because, once per- 
suaded that every one's position and gifts 
were of the Father's own appointment, each 
would be satisfied with the share assigned to 
him by Grod Himself. Oh, it is a great point 
gained when we can truly say and feel that 
we have a work to do for God — ^that we are 
fellow-workers with God. It gives dignity 
and importance to every man's course in life ; 
and we have no doubt that it is in this 
sense that Saint John in the Eevelation 
applies the appellation there given to aU 
believers — viz. "that they are kings and 
priests unto God," as acting under Him in a 
great and holy capacity. It is of vast im- 
portance in human life for every man to 
know his place and to know his work. 

And, 2d, This view of the doctrine of a 
diversity of gifts under the same Spirit would 
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inculcate another great lesson on the Chris- 
tian believer — it would teach him that he 
should join religious motives and religious 
obligations with all he does and all he 
possesses. Whatever are our gifts, it is the 
Spirit that stamps their value and import- 
ance under every position, and according to 
every relation in which we stand to others* 
The prophet Zechariah asks, " Who hath de- 
spised the day of small things?^' In fact, 
where the work of the Christian believer is 
concerned, there is no "day of small things." 
Whatever promotes the glory of God and the 
salvation of man's soul can never be a small 
thing. Before God, nothing on earth is great, 
and nothing is Kttle, except in so far as it 
is in harmony or in discordance with His 
will and commands. The man who uses his 
small gifts well and conscientiously and dili- 
gently for G^d, does more in the scale of 
moral and religious duty than the man who, 
in a far higher place, and with far more 
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commanding powers and gifts, is careless 
and inattentive to Ms duties and obligations. 
How admirably is this encouraging doctrine 
illustrated by our blessed Lord, who declared 
of the poor widow^s oflFering, that, smaU as it 
was, yet, on account of the sacrifice she had 
made, it was actually more esteemed than the 
oflTerings of the rich ! Every one should be 
contented with the place and duties assigned 
to him in the great family of mankind, and 
he should show his contentment by doing his 
best to promote the success of that which is 
committed to him. In fact, as redeemed and 
accountable creatures before God, and by 
Him sent into the world to work out their 
own salvation, the position of one man is 
just as important as the position of another. 
The Christian believer can but use his gifts 
to God's glory and to his own spiritual ad- 
vancement, whether those gifts are exercised 
on the great arena of the world's observation, 
or in the humble walk of Christian duty, or 
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in the self-examination and religious exercises 
of the sick-chamber. And how wonderful 
it will be, at the last day, to see the diflferent 
estimate formed of human gifts and oppor- 
tunities before the tribunal of the great white 
throne, from that estimate which men are too 
ready to make of them now ! How often 
will the first here be last there, and the last 
here there be first ! At that tribunal the rule 
of judging and rewarding will be, not the 
greatness or splendour of the gifts, but the 
iLse which has been made of them. The 
towering intellect of the wise, the brilUant 
genius of the man of high imagination, the 
power of leading and directing others, and 
acquiring untold riches for itself, may all 
have their great and glorious place at the 
right hand of Christ on the throne, if the 
Spirit have directed the use of these noble 
qualities and capacities ; or they may shrink 
into insignificance, and pale before the hum- 
blest deeds of Christian godliness, before the 
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patience and the faith which the world never 
knew, and which sought not the world s 
notice or the world's applause. In one word, 
it is the USE made of gifts and opportunities 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit by 
whom they are conferred, that really consti- 
tutes the worth and acceptance of the Chris- 
tian character. How will it adorn what is 
great ! How will it elevate what is lowly, 
and render illustrious what is obscure ! 

The conclusion, then, to which we arrive in 
the whole matter is, that we may say to every 
individual to whom we address these prac- 
tical remarks : Go away satisfied with your 
position, your opportunities of doing good, 
be they much or little, brilliant or humble — 
that is to say, your lot in life as appointed 
for you. Do your best — make use of every 
opportunity of serving God and promoting 
your own advancement in holiness and Chris- 
tian virtues. Pray for the blessing and co- 
operation of the Holy Spirit upon everything 
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you undertake, and let your meditation on 
these important representations of Holy Writ 
lead you to a living practical illustration of 
that homely and admirable description of 
the Christian believer's object and desire, 
given in the Church Catechism — viz. ''that 
you do your duty in that state of life unto 
which it shall please God to call you.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 

CLASSIFICATION OF VARIETIES IN HUMAN 

CHARACTER. 

I HAVE already considered the declaration 
of the apostle Paul, that " there are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same Spirit ; " and have 
considered it in reference to the great fact of 
the immense variety which we find prevailing 
in the outward circumstances, the talents, and 
dispositions of Christian believers., I have 
endeavoured to show that this dispensation 
in the constitution of man is in strict ana- 
logy with God's providence in the world of 
nature ; that important eflFects belong to this 
diversity of gifts, and that great duties arise 
from it ; and, in short, that it furnishes the 
best motive for contentment with our own 
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lot, and the strongest incentive to a diligent 
reUgious performance of the work which 
belongs to our own gifts and opportuni- 
ties, as being of God's appointment, and as 
being directly under the ministration of the 
Holy Spirit of God. There are two classes of 
gifts in which this diversity prevails — a diver- 
sity in the gifts of fortune, position, talent, 
and opportunities ; and there are the diversi- 
ties of disposition and of constitutional tend- 
ency in mankind. It was with the first class 
of gifts that we were chiefly occupied in the 
last chapter. We would now consider, there- 
fore, some of these difierences of natural dis- 
position as they subsist amongst Christian 
believers — difierences which seem to be im- 
pressed upon their original constitutions, and 
to form part of their very nature, so as to 
distinguish them from others. This difier- 
ence in temperament and tendency is quite 
apparent in the characters we meet with 
in Holy Scripture, especially in the New 
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Testament; and, as a general fact, we are 
led to the conclusion that grace, in changing 
the heart, does not alter the natural dispo- 
sitions of men. These remain distinct and 
peculiar as before, and may be observed to act 
upon their religious life, just as they had 
acted upon their secular life.* But as an 
illustration of individual diflFerence, take four 
prominent and leading characters of the New 
Testament — St Paul, St Peter, St John, 
and St James. These inspired servants of 
God are aU animated by one spirit, all 
strenuous for one object, and all bending 
their powers and faculties in one direction ; 
still there remains the individuality of each. 



* We cannot help thinking, too, that, to a great extent, 
rio^ioTio/ character aluo has its effects upon the development 
of religious feelings. The orderly and methodical charac- 
ter of England finds the routine of her sober ritual a conge- 
nial manifestation of her religious emotions ; the intellec- 
tual and abstracting tendencies of the Scottish mind chooses 
reasoning rather than ritual ; whilst the excitable and un- 
reasoning Italian delights in forms which give scope to the 
fancy, the passions, and the imagination. 
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Each is separate, and each has his own dis- 
tinguishing characteristic as a human being. 
Their natural characters are not changed 
when they assume even the character of in- 
spired apostles; they are still Paul, Peter, 
John, and James. But, perhaps, it may be 
best to allow the four apostles to speak for 
themselves, and describe their character in 
their own words. St Paul, as the apostle in 
whom was most conspicuous the intellectual 
faculty, rests his defence upon his own 
sound reason : " I speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness ; " and in like manner 
he directs others to satisfy the/ir reason — 
** Prove all things.'' St Peter thinks only of 
expressing his ardent feelings for his Master : 
"Though all men should be offended be- 
cause of Thee, yet will I never be offended." 
St John resolves the whole knowledge of 
God, as well as tte whole rule of life and 
conduct, into the affections : "He that 
loveth not knoweth not God, for God is 
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love ; '' and again^ " This is love, that we 
walk after His commandments/' And the 
practical St James asks energetically what 
is profession or feeling without practice : 
" What doth it profit, my brethren, though 
a man say he hath faith, and have not works ? 
Can faith save him 1 Faith, if it hath not 
works, is dead/' 

It has always appeared to me a remarkable 
feature in the history of the gospel, that there 
should be this marked variety and diversity in 
the gifts and graces of these four distinguished 
servants of God. It may also be considered as 
an internal evidence for the truth of the sacred 
narrative. We feel assured that we are deal- 
ing with real persons ; we are conversant 
with men who have been in the world, and 
thought and acted in the theatre of life ; we 
seem to ourselves almost as if we had known 
them personally. Their individual characters 
stand out in bold relief, and discriminate them 
as human beings from each other. And it 
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is still further remarkable that these four 
apostles are the types and representatives 
of four great classes of character subsisting 
in the church generally ; and they furnish 
examples of that diversity of gifts spoken 
of by St Paul, by which Christian believers 
are distinguished from each other. I refer 
now to the fourfold division — ^the Intellectual 
character, represented by St Paul; the Imagi- 
native or Impulsive, represented by St Peter ; 
the Affectionate, represented by St John ; and 
the Practical, represented by St James. You 
are not to suppose that I mean to say each 
apostle has no oilier quality than the one 
specially attributed to him. I do not mean, 
for example, that St Paul has no imagination, 
no aflFection, or is not practical. I mean that 
certain qualities distinguish each apostle — 
form, as it were, the elements of his moral 
character, and that generally peculiar dis- 
positions distinguish minds, even those in- 
spired, and placed in greatest prominence 
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in the Church. Thus in St Paul we find 
the predominance of the high reasoning 
faculty in all his writings; St Peter, in 
almost every recorded act of his life, evinces 
the ardour and impulse of a susceptible 
temperament ; in St John we find the pre- 
valence of love as a motive to Christian devo- 
tion ; whilst in St James we find everything 
brought to the test of experience and of prac- 
tical results. We shall endeavour to illustrate 
these four t3rpes, as we may call them^ by 
examples of similar characters which have 
been found in our own Church. And although 
this is not a subject for religious considera- 
tion of a very obvious nature or frequent 
occurrence, still I think that, as a great fact 
in the gospel history, it is of much import- 
ance, and may suggest some very useful and 
practical considerations. 

1. It would, in the first place, illustrate the 
declaration frequently referred to — viz. that 
all God's gifts come from one and the same 
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Holy Spirit. All the varied faculties of men 
may serve the cause of gospel truth, and be 
employed in the great work of man's salva- 
tion. The intellect, the imagination, the aflfec- 
tion, and plain common -sense, are aU aids 
and alii® to religion. The highest powers of 
reason, the richest fancy and most exuberant 
imagination, the tenderest and most devoted 
love, the most acute practical wisdom and 
prudence formed from long knowledge of the 
world and experience of life, have each their 
place in doing the great work of God on earth. 
These qualities are in human nature, and the 
gospel was intended, not for individuals of 
one class, but for the whole race of mankind. 
Four great apostles of the faith bore, as indi- 
viduals, marked differences of character and 
disposition. We may expect, therefore, to 
find the same differences in uninspired men, 
and we may be sure aU these powers and f acul- 
ties are intended to concur in doing homage 
to the gospel, and recognising the doctrine of 
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Christ and Him crucified. The highest power 
of intellect may he fully occupied in studying 
and unfolding to others the wonders of that 
scheme of mercy devised for man's salvation, 
into which angelic inteUigences delight to 
search, and which is eminently distinguished 
as the power of God and the '^wisdom of 
God/' The most imaginative and ardent 
disposition can find its free exercise in fol- 
lowing the successive steps of grandeur and 
mystery in a scheme so far surpassing all 
power of human fancy. The most ardent 
affections that ever burned within the heart 
of man could not reach the heights of Christ's 
love, which passeth all knowledge or concep- 
tion, and which demands, as a return, all the 
love which we can give. And active prac- 
tical believers are stimulated to the purest 
and the strictest attainments of obedience, 
when they contemplate the precious ransom 
paid for them and their salvation, by which 
they were bought with a price, and are there- 
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fore no longer their own, but owe every 
faculty and power to Him that bought them. 
2. Then, again, another result would follow 
jfrom marking this diversity of gifts in the 
most eminent Christian characters — we would 
be moved to mark those pecuUarities, and 
study those qualities, in each particular case 
we meet with where they were most pro- 
minent. We should learn the great truth, 
that in no one individual, however eminent, 
will be found the perfection of all Christian 
qualities ; and this would teach us that we 
should receive the gospel of Jesus Christ in 
all its breadth and fulness of application to 
the various wants and weaknesses of human 
nature. We should learn to call forth all our 
own powers and faculties in the service of 
Christ, and where we felt our own deficiency 
in the qualities and dispositions of Christ's 
followers, we should be able, most certainly 
and eflfectually, to supply it by a diligent 
study of the life, writings, and doings of 
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God's servants, where those qualities and 
dispositions most abotind. 

3. Another very important and practical 
result of this observation on the varieties of 
Christian dispositions and Christian qualities 
would be this, that we should mark those 
cases, either in ourselves or others, where the 
character is deficient or entirely wanting in 
any one of those Christian qualities, which, 
in combination, make up the complete circle 
of the Christian graces. This leads us to 
notice a character met with in the Christian 
Church, and a character which has taken 
sometimes a very prominent part in its affipiirs 
- — a character which has no tjrpe or represen- 
tative amongst the apostles and inspired 
founders of the Christian Church, because it 
is so wanting in a quality essential to the 
Christian character. Keserving, therefore, for 
future consideration, a more special develop- 
ment of the four classes I have referred to, 
I would first take into consideration a fifth 
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class ; not as forming a case of particu- 
lar graces, but a case of particular deficiency 
of a grace. In the annals of the Church of 
Christ there appear at intervals individuals 
of great abUity, considerable influence, and 
much zeal, for whose character we have no 
type in the annals of the New Testament. I 
mean the character that is without love, not 
merely where love is not predominating or 
conspicuousj but where it does not seem to 
exist, or form an element of the religious life 
at all. It is a singular phenomenon, that 
Christian believers may possess so much zeal 
and anxiety in the cause of God's truth, and 
yet utterly fail in that which should distin- 
guish the follower of Christ from the mere 
man of the world. Such men may have 
qualities which are in themselves virtuous 
and moral ; still, according to Scripture judg- 
ment, the imperial good quality of gospel 
discipline is wanting. Their very virtues 
assume a fierce and fiery aspect, their zeal is 
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developed in persecutioD, their love of tiuth 
in bitterness against opponents. I was at 
one time disposed to place the origin of such 
dispositions in infidelity — ^to believe that the 
individuals who act in this manner are posi- 
tive unbelievers, and set at nought those 
commands which they are resolved to disobey. 
But this would not be a fair conclusion, be- 
cause many such persons have suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and suffered heroically, for their reli- 
gious belief. Nor would it be just to say 
that they have no zeal for religious truth as 
Christian believers, but only a blind and in- 
furiated zeal for the opinions they advocate 
as political partisans. They have really a 
zeal, and they are described by an inspired 
apostle as having their zeal, but not accord- 
ing to knowledge.* It is not, therefore, the 
opinions maintained by this class of Christian 
believers in the Church, nor the excess of 
their zeal, which we should condemn, but it 

* Rom. X. 2. 
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is their manner of defending what they con- 
sider to be the truth, and their mode of deal- 
ing with those whom they consider its oppo- 
nents. Sincere in their abhorrence against 
all opposition to what they consider the right 
way, their indignation against mere error of 
judgment, against a conscientious diflference 
of opinion, and diflFerent estimate of outward 
forms, is expressed in a bitterness and vitu- 
peration which are inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christian charity, and which could 
only be excused as directed against unblush- 
ing profligacy and malignant perversion of 
Christian truth. Such characters are ever 
apt to exaggerate the importance of points 
of difference, and to charge opponents with 
consequences and conclusions which they 
themselves are strenuous to disclaim. Such 
persons have no relentings — ^no visiting of a 
compunctious or tender spirit. In the fierce- 
ness of their hostility to the errors they con- 
demn, they have no pity for the erring, make 
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no allowance for early habits and associations, 
or for conscientious scruples in the hearts of 
those to whom they have opposed themselve& 
From this class of minds has proceeded the 
fierce anger of persecution for religious error, 
and the Christian Church at one time gloried 
in her Inquisition — ^a systematic and organ- 
ised tribunal, of which the express object was 
to destroy men's bodies for the judgment of 
their own minds, and the conclusions of their 
own conscience. And of those men, no 
doubt, mauy thought they were doing good 
service, for they did not even scruple to 
beg the divine blessing upon their work of 
death and torture. It is a melancholy re- 
flection, that from the bosom of a religion 
of peace— from the hearts of men who pro- 
fessed to be followers of the meek and gentle 
Saviour, such characters should arise — char- 
acters who, whatever gifts they may possess, 
possess not that gift of charity which of aU 
Christian graces is the first and fairest. But 
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we must not confine the development of 
this disposition to members of the Inquisi- 
tion, or to those who have actually taken 
men's lives away on account of their reli- 
gious opinions. In more recent periods of the 
Cliurch, examples have not been wanting of 
many who shared the same sentiments as the 
inquisitor, and probably only lacked the power 
to inflict the same penalties. We have seen 
such virulence of language, such bitterness of 
spirit, and such rancorous animosity expressed 
against an adversary in the writings of Chris- 
tian beUevers— of clergymen, of prelates, and 
on religious subjects too, and religious points 
of diffLc^L we have ZiJZ. 
they could ever be conceived in the heart, or 
be expressed by the lips or the pen, of those 
who professed to be followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. I have said that the diversi- 
ties of disposition and of natures in the four 
classes or divisions of Christian believers are 
marked out and typified in the four chief 
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apostles andfounders of the Christian Church ; 
but that the character we are now describing, 
although taking a prominent place in the 
annals of the Church, has no type or parallel 
amongst the early disciples and followers of 
Christ mentioned in the New Testament. And 
it is a remarkable fact, that whilst we have 
amongst the apostles examples of high in- 
tellect, of noble generosity, of overflowing 
love, of sound practical wisdom ; and whilst 
we have also amongst the apostles an example 
of the traitorous, worldly, and hypocritical 
follower of Jesus, we have no example of a 
severe, intolerant, and unloving apostle. We 
have certainly a phase or representative of 
the same condition of mind, as manifested at 
one period, in two of the apostles themselves. 
But the fact is introduced only to show that 
this feeling of the apostles mind met with 
the disapproval of their Master. I refer to 
the occasion when our Lord was going up to 
Jerusalem, and when the two disciples, James 
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and John, indignant at the inhabitants of a 
Samaritan village who refused to receive 
Jesus into their houses, zealous to show their 
love and reverence of their Master, pro- 
posed to him — " Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven 
and consume them, even as Elias did V The 
spirit which they evinced on that occasion 
was altogether alien from the spirit of a sin- 
cere follower of Christ. However deep their 
attachment to their blessed Master, however 
just their feeling of the indignity oflFered to 
Him, they showed that they were yet igno- 
rant of the true spirit of Jesus and of His 
truth, in the proposed mode of dealing 
with His enemies. Hence our Lord's reply : 
"He turned and rebuked them, and said, 
Ye know not what manner of spirit ye 
are of." It might be in accordance with 
the spirit of the law, but could not for a mo- 
ment be permitted under the gospel; nor^ 
when they came really to know what manner 
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of spirit they were of, did they repeat the 
offence. The same character, or something 
nearly resembling it, is depicted as ^^fictiiiom 
personage in the elder brother of our Lord's 
parable of the Prodigal Son. This man was 
evidently under the influence of much that 
was good. He was dwelling in his father's 
house, and could say of his past conduct,— 
" Lo, these many years do I serve thee, neither 
transgressed I at any time thy command- 
ment/' It was indeed admitted by his in- 
dulgent father, who said to him in words of 
kindness — " Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine." And yet we see the 
grievous defect which pervaded the feding 
of the elder brother — we recognise the hard 
unbending spirit which refused to receive an 
erring and repentant brother; nay, which 
spoke disrespectfully of a father's indulgence, 
and refused to share the joy occasioned in 
the family by the poor penitent prodigal's 
return. The father's answer was a mild but 
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an unmistakable rebuke of the spirit on 
wMcli he was acting. Here we say, then, is 
a case in point. We have the type of a char- 
dcter such as we are now attempting to de-^ 
scribe — ^a character marked by a decided de- 
claration of its own zeal against all offenders, 
and by the boast of a steady and continued 
adherence to the service of God and of His 
truth, and yet with a most unmistakable 
defect : not, observe, an error or defect on 
some question of conduct, but a defect in 
the essential constitution of the disposition— 
the defect of that spirit of forbearauce, of 
sympathy and kindness towards the brethren, 
which is so expressly required of every Chris- 
tian believer in the gospel of our blessed 
Lord. 

In our own Church we have had remark- 
able examples of this class of character, and 
of these perhaps the most prominent was 
Archbishop Laud. I am not going to discuss 
the character of Laud in its ecclesiastical or 
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political bearings upon our national history, 
which could not be done without recalling 
questions of party strife, upon which men wiU 
always differ ; but I speak simply of the man 
in his private and personal religious character, 
as it bears upon the question at present before 
us. As a man zealous in the cause of religion, 
he possessed precisely those qualities which 
we have seen were condemned by our Lord. 
He had no mercy. He had no notion of deal- 
ing with fellow-creatures who differed from 
him, however conscientiously, except by the 
sternest treatment, and by a severity which 
could only be due to conduct the most blas- 
phemous and licentious. In fact, he had no 
idea of allowing anything to difference of 
opinion. His ze^l was unquestionable, but 
it always seems not so much zeal for religion, 
as zeal for ecclesiastical conformity. He 
would have called down fire from heaven, had 
the power been given to him. He stands in 
the character of the elder brother, when the 
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question is to pardon. It is a sad picture 
of one whose zeal for the Church of Christ 
placed him in a position of such power and 
prominence. We do not pretend to judge 
such a character ; no doTibt he satisfied his 
own conscience ; we would leave him to 
that divine tribunal which judgeth without 
passion or partiality : and certainly, if he 
showed no mercy to those who opposed his 
will, at any rate he received none from his 
enemies when he was in their power. We 
might name also the learned and energetic 
Warburton as of this class. The violence 
shown by Laud in his treatment of Noncon- 
formists, was shown by Warburton in his 
vehement sarcasms against infidel writers, 
and indeed against all who published any 
opinions different from his own. Such vio- 
lence, evinced even in the cause of religious 
truth, brings before us the profound and 
solemn declaration, that the " wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God." We 

D 
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shrink &om such characters when they appear 
prominently in the affairs of the Christian 
Church. We have no sympathy with reli- 
gious combatants, of whatever rank, or how- 
ever able and powerful, who, when they come 
forward in contest, come in such a spirit that 
men eagerly watch for their productions as 
perfect specimens of bitter and sarcastic 
irony, of withering contempt, and crushing 
scorn. Such characters are not of the school 
of Christ ; they know not " what manner of 
spirit they are of." 

It is a very serious, and at times a very 
perplexing subject for our consideration, how 
to estimate such characters — ^we are aston- 
ished at the blindness and inconsistency ex- 
hibited by those who are so zealous for the 
upholding and defending the cause of Chris- 
tian truth as a great system, and who yet, at 
the same time, so deliberately and systemati- 
cally offend against its chief and all-pervad- 
ing precept. Towards such characters we 
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must exercise that charity that hopeth all 
things, and leave to the decision of a God of 
Mercy the question of their sincerity and 
good intentions. An inspired apostle has 
at any rate given to us all an unmistakable 
and practical warning against cherishing the 
dictates of a severe spirit : " He shall have 
judgment without mercy that hatli showed 
no mercy.^^ 

No doubt there are differences amongst 
men in the degrees of certain gifts of the 
Spirit. Into one mind is poured the con- 
stitutional tendency to love and gentleness 
more folly and jfreely than into another. A 
man may plead that it is not his fault 
that he is deficient in the power of intel- 
lecty and the capacity for abstract argu- 
ment. He may justly say he is not by 
nature impvdsiye or imaginative -that he 
has done little for Christ in practical use- 
fulness^ because he really lacked the means 
and opportunities. But to be wanting in 
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mercy must be his own fault. To cast 
away all considerations of pity for others, 
is to offend against the great law of Chris- 
tian charity —seems to involve the grieving 
and resisting the Holy Spirit of God. On 
this ground, one cannot help thinking that 
the virulent polemic, who deals with an 
adversary as with an enemy — who would 
evidently inflict temporal punishment in this 
world, and delight to denounce eternal dam- 
nation in the world to come — must willingly 
and deliberately put aside all consideration 
of many passages in Holy Scripture which 
condemn such conduct : such, for example, 
as the precept of St Paul : " Let all bitter- 
ness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, with 
all malice : and be ye kind one to another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." 
Indeed, it seems to me, that according to 
the clear declarations of the gospel of Jesus 
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Christ, a harsh, unmerciful, and uncharitable 
demeanour is in principle as much a violation 
of God's law, as it would be to break the 
commandments against murder, adultery, 
and theft. We must, with our own defects 
and limited knowledge, judge all men charit- 
ably ; and often, I beheve, in the cases here 
referred to, we might apply our Lord's ex- 
cuse, " They know not what manner of spirit 
they are of Entirely occupied T\dth the 
letter and the external manifestations of gos- 
pel truth, they forget the divine declaration, 
that "blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.'' But whatever be our 
doubts and speculations, or our apologies, 
regarding the spiritual condition of persons 
themselves, such as we now describe, there 
can be no question at all as to the import- 
ance of the lesson which we ourselves are to 
learn from their example. We see clearly a 
character, the defects of which are held up 
for our warning, and as exhibiting peculiar- 
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ities which we are to avoid. There is no 
sanction iq Holy Writ for believers assuming 
such a course in the Church of Christ. Nor 
can ignorance of the spirit of the gospel be 
longer offered as an excuse, because it is 
the duty of every Christian believer to learn 
what that spirit is, and to follow its mild 
and holy dictates. I know we shall be 
answered, that energy, and zeal, and deter- 
mination in upholding the cause of truth are 
fully approved in the word of God; nay, 
that Titus was exhorted to " rebuke offenders 
sharply,^' and that he should " speak boldly/' 
"and exhort with all authority/^ We are 
quite aware that this must be done on due 
and fit occasions. We are quite ready to 
admit the value and the praise of an uncom- 
promising champion and defender of the 
good cause; but still such an one, in his 
defence of truth, may yet remember mercy. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that such 
partisanship, and such zeal, and such deci- 
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sion, may be separated from the charity that 
should pervade every act of the believer's 
life. But here we have a decision of St Paul 
clearly and beautifully laying down the 
Christian's duty in this very point, as regards 
his zeal for the good cause, and his feelings 
towards those whom he has to oppose. We 
find him thus addressing the Corinthian dis- 
ciples (1 Cor. xvi. 13, 14) : " Watch ye, stand 
ye fast in the faith ; quit you like men, be 
strong. Let all your (kings he done with char- 
ity!' See how he joins the watching, the stand- 
ing fast for the truth, with Christian charity. 
In the former of the verses, the Christian ia 
urged to a firm and vigorous conduct, both 
for supporting the right and for repressing 
and reproving the wrong ; but then follows 
immediately the general injunction, *' Let all 
your things be done with charity." And the 
fault, in one word, with those who violate 
this injunction, who stand fast in the faith, 
and who do not do all their things with 
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charity, is this — ^their hostility against error 
is extended to the erring — ^the zeal which is 
directed against the offences which they war 
against, is sharpened against the persons 
offending. We are to covet earnestly the 
best gifts, and of these none is more excellent 
than charity. Those, then, who have the 
gift of zeal and firmness in defence of the 
truth, may be assured that the same Holy 
Spirit who gives that gift, will also, to their 
prayers, add the gift of charity. Then, what- 
ever path he assume in the defence of God's 
church and truth, he will ever show mercy 
and pity to those fellow- Christians with 
whom he has to contend. He would seek 
not their destruction, but their welfare ; and 
when he remembers how liable every human 
mind is to err, how many different causes and 
associations are at work in different minds 
to mislead and to perplex the judgment, he 
would ever deal leniently with the sinner, 
though he may be stem against the sin. He 
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would look with compassion on the brother 
erring from the truth, though uncompromis- 
ing in condemnation of the error ; and 
knowing how much he stands in need of 
mercy from his God, he shrinks from with- 
holding that mercy from a fellow-creature ; 
and if pity, gentleness, and forgiveness be 
naturally too much strangers to his breast, 
he will the more earnestly pray to that 
blessed Spiritwho imparts "diversity of gifts" 
to aU, but denies His influence to none ; in 
order that He may, by the teachings of 
grace, supply the shortcomings of nature. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE INTELLECTUAL GHARACTER 

There cannot, I think, be any doubt of the 
fact, as I have frequently stated it — ^namely, 
that grace acts upon men's minds, and influ- 
ences their affections and conduct, by cor- 
recting their errors and ennobling their aims 
and aspirations, without altering, in each 
case, the natural and constitutional bias of 
character — in fact, leaving the impulses and 
peculiarities of their disposition or tempera- 
ment, as well as their native abilities and 
acquirements, in full force, so that by these 
they are distinguishable from other Chris- 
tian believers. I have at some length con- 
sidered this question in the two foregoing 
chapters, and have endeavoured to point out 
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some of those religious and practical con- 
clusions which seem to arise out of this 
appointment of the great Father of the 
world, taken in its widest and most gene- 
ral aspect. In truth, we have only to look 
around us and see the fact illustrated by 
the experience of human life, where we 
trace precisely the same diversity of disposi- 
tion as is marked out in the leading charac- 
ters of the New Testament. Thus, whilst 
we find the four great apostles, of whose 
active apostolic life we have most know- 
ledge, quite distinguishable from each other 
by their own marked and peculiar character- 
istics, in them we have, at the same time, the 
types and representatives of four great classes 
of believers marked out to us in the Church 
of Christ. There^ too, we find the Intellec- 
tual, the Impulsive, the Affectionate, and 
the Practical ; and after what we have 
already premised, we are now better pre- 
pared to consider the details of these four 
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Christian and Scriptural phases of religious 
life ; and in this chapter I propose to take 
the Intellectual. 

Christianity, be it always remembered, is 
pre-eminently a religion of the intellect. 
Nor need we be surprised at such an an- 
nouncement, when we find the gospel scheme 
which it developes described by an inspired 
apostle as "the power of God and the wisdom 
of God '' unto salvation ; and, further, when 
we are told that its doctrines and revela- 
tions contain mysteries into which the angels 
desire to look. In fact, we find the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the world en- 
tirely in accordance with this view of its 
nature and character. Unquestionably it 
came at first without observation of the 
learned or the great of the earth. The hum- 
blest individuals were its first ministers and 
preachers. The blessed Author of our holy 
faith was Himself a poor peasant of Galilee 
— the reputed son of Joseph the carpenter ; 
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and all the early circumstances of His ap- 
pearance were lowly, poor, and unattractive. 
But as the religion of Jesus of Nazareth 
opened upon the world, it soon assumed its 
own divine and sublime character. Yes I men 
soon acknowledged a present Prophet ; they 
saw in His teaching what they now learned 
to view as the most perfect system of moral 
conduct — as the most sublime revelation of 
judgment, of happiness and of misery be- 
yond the grave : these flowed from the lips 
of Him "who spake as never man spake.^' It 
was soon obvious that the gospel could not 
be confined to the lowly scenes of its birth 
and early growth. Pharisees and men of 
wealth and learning saw that there was 
something more than human in the words 
of this extraordinary Teacher, that He must 
have come from God. Trace onwards a 
little further the history of its introduction, 
and you find that its first place was in 
cities. It found its way into the school of 
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the philosopher and the court of the emperor. 
The wealthy ^nd the high-bom became very 
early members of that band of disciples "first 
called Christians at Antioch." Indeed, that 
the Christian faith early fixed itself in the 
hea^of great ^wnsJcitie^.^tit early 
gained the intelligent and refined inhabitants 
of the land, is a fact curiously preserved in 
tiie derivation and meaning of ^e word 
Pagans. A pagan is simply a dweller in a 
pagu8 or viUage ; but in the early portions 
of ohuToh Z^ it came to 44 ob. 
who was not a Christian, because it was 
amongst the paganiy or villagers, that the rem- 
nant of those who still adhered to the ancient 
superstitions and idolatries of heathenism 
were found. It is a great and important 
fact in the history of our most holy faith, that 
no sooner were its true nature and its pro- 
found resources developed to the world, than 
it overcame its opposition, and was hailed 
as their religion by the gr^t, the powerful, 
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and the wise ; and the fact is important, as 
showing us the power and divine nature 
of Christ's gospel. It is essentially the reli- 
gion of the poor, the uneducated, and the 
simple ; stiU it is fully capable of exercis- 
ing the highest intellect and the loftiest 
talent. The gospel is equally adapted to 
the imcultivated mind of the peasant, the 
soaring aspiration of the philosopher, and 
the sublime musing of the poet. It contains 
what is suitable for all persons, and for all 
situations of life. Christ's religion occupies, 
guides, and directs the cottage, the palace, 
the lowly school of the ignorant, the specula- 
tions of philosophy, the pursuits of the high- 
est seats of learning. The gospel directs the 
humblest walk of moral and religious duty 
by lessons which all can understand, and at 
the same time opens, to the minds of the 
most inteUectual, trains of thought and 
speculation which lead to the examination 
of subjects which are infinite and eternal. 
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Such being the nature of Christ's gospel, 
and such the materials which it contains, we 
might expect to find, amongst its earliest 
exponents, minds capable of delivering its 
loftiest as well as its plainest truths. The 
Church required an apostle whose powers of 
mind should present gospel tnith to the men 
of intellect who might become inquirers and 
believers. St Paul is manifestly, and beyond 
all question, the type and representative of 
this class of Christian disciples — ^the disciple 
and apostle of high intellectual and reason- 
ing powers. We are far from meaning that 
his character was deficient in other graces 
of Christian endowment. His mind was 
thoroughly practical as well as speculative ; 
his heart was tender, his disposition affec- 
tionate ; the love of Christ and of the breth- 
ren constrained him. We cannot fail to 
discern this love and tenderness as we read 
the afiecting account of his parting from the 
elders of Ephesus — of his parting, with the 
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embraces and the weepings of those to 
whom his pastoral fidelity and spiritual 
care had made him so dear and valued. 
We discover the same disposition in his 
earnest and intense expressions of love and 
interest for the spiritual conversion of his 
countrymen, who hated him and persecuted 
him. But stiU he is eminently, amongst 
the apostles, the type of the intellectual be- 
liever. He always grapples with the philo- 
sophy of the questions he discusses ; and, in 
fact, it is one proof of the superiority of his 
intellect, that in his large and glorious mind 
oM gifts and all graces of the present earthly 
condition are made conducive to the ad- 
vancement of Christ's spiritual kingdom in 
the hearts of men. God in wisdom adapted 
all the arrangements of His church for the 
full development of gospel truth, and the 
application of the faith to the special wants 
and requirements of mankind ; and thus, 
whilst Matthew was called from the receipt 
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of customs, and Peter and James from the 
fishing-nets, and other apostles from other 
humble stations and occupations, Paul was 
converted from the school of the Pharisees — 
Paul, who had sat at the feet of Gamaliel — 
Paul, a citizen of Eome, versed in the litera- 
ture of Rome, profound in the lore of the 
Rabbis, and an accomplished scholar in all 
traditions of the Jewish fathers. His style 
of writing corresponds with this representa- 
tion of his habits and character previous to 
his conversion. In two profound and reason- 
ing treatises on Christian faith, the Epistles 
to the Romans and the Galatians, he fuUj 
sustains the reputation of the school in which 
he had been trained. 

There is another apostle whom we should 
rank of this class. We have no writing 
of his — in fact, we have little more than 
one incident of his life : I mean St Thomas. 
Some persons may not be prepared to hear 
St Thomas referred to as belonging parti- 
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cularly to the reasoning or intellectual class 
of characters ; but from the brief notices 
of his history and disposition recorded in 
the Gospels, we should judge him to be 
of this type. When told of Jesus having 
risen from the grave, and having appeared 
to some of the disciples, he certainly doubt- 
ed — at least, he withheld his full belief — 
and positively declared, " Except I shall 
see in His hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the 
nails, and thrust my hand into His side, I 
will not believe.'' Nor was this said in a 
sceptical or unbelieving spirit, as of one un- 
willing to confide in Jesus, or careless of 
seeing Him again. His history shows this 
was far from being his nature. He had, on the 
other hand, a true and devoted love to his 
divine Master, for when the disciples on one 
occasion were to accompany Him to Bethany, 
the dwelling-place of Lazarus and his sisters, 
the nature of Thomas's feelings was con- 
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veyed in the determination, " Let us go, that 
we may die with Him 1*' But then he had a 
mind which must be satisfied with sufficient 
evidence. He did not fall into his belief by 
impulse, but on reflection. His reason must 
be convinced. It was an honest, accurate, 
unimaginative mind. He could not say he 
would believe till he had proof ; and when 
he had the proof — when Jesus graciously 
showed him the wounds of His hands and 
feet, and of His pierced side, then he believed 
with all his heart. He gave himself up to 
the conviction. He earnestly and ardently 
exclaimed, " My Lord and my God ! " 

But let us return to St Paul, who is emi- 
nently distinguished as the intellectual or 
reasoning member of the apostolic college. He 
brings the energies of a powerful and accom- 
plished mind to bear upon the great questions 
of Christian faith and practice. He is never 
superficial. He never shrinks from the task 
of fathoming all the depths of his subject. 
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The reasoning faculty is ever active and in 
employment. Thus, when expounding the 
great doctrine of an atonement and satisfac- 
tion for sin, he goes at once to the bottom 
of the question, and brings forward, as the 
foimdation of the whole scheme, the moral 
ruin and corruption of the race, both in Jew 
and Gentile ; and he triumphantly shows that, 
as by his own merits man never can be justi- 
fied and accepted, if he is to be justified and 
accepted at all it must be by a merit not 
his own, and by an offering such as he could 
never make. He boldly asserts the power 
and imiversal empire of God, and vindicates 
the divine right to govern the world, and to 
choose His own agents, and bestow His gifts 
of grace and providence according to His own 
will ; and when such reasoning brings him 
in direct contact with the dark and mys- 
terious questions of predestination by the 
eternal Mind, and the free will of those who 
are in a trial and probationary condition, he 
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fairly grapples with the question, and writes 
as one who had well considered its difficul- 
ties, and was not afraid to meet them, know- 
ing both the power, the wisdom, the justice, 
and the love of God to be secure. In the true 
spirit of the highest tone of philosophic argu- 
ment, he boldly and broadly states the most 
profound and abstract truths of God's moral 
character, regardless of the cavils or the 
objections which men of little minds may 
offer to his statements. In like manner, 
when discussing the great doctrine of the 
Resurrection, how sublime and masterly is 
the style in which he lays it before his 
disciples. He meets the objector who asks, 
** How are the dead raised up, and with what 
body do they come V and he meets the ques- 
tion in the only way in which a man of 
enlarged mind and powerful intellect could 
meet it. He brings forward the analogy of 
nature. In the most clear and convincing 
manner he argues in favour of the conclusion 
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suppHed by analogy drawn from the vegetable 
world, in which a new and far different body 
arises from seed sown in the earth. The cor- 
ruptible body here forms a seed from which 
there wiU spring a new and incorruptible 
body ; and he sums up the sublime discourse 
by a vivid representation of the time when 
the " corruptible shall put on incorruption, 
and the mortal put on immortality.^' Thus 
you will find, throughout St Paul's exposi- 
tion of Christian truth, his lessons all par- 
take of the nature of his own prevailing bent 
of mind ; and without delaying to adduce 
more examples, this will suggest to us some 
considerations, and will open views of the 
gospel of Christ, which are eminently inte- 
resting and practical in their application to 
our own reception of that gospel. 

I. And first we see strong evidence of the 
divine power of Christ's gospel, as it exer- 
cises an influence on the hearts and minds 
of men. It is calculated to draw forth all 
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the resources and faculties of our nature, and 
possesses aU necessary elements for sounding 
the lowest depths, and mastering the highest 
elevations of that nature. It is at once an 
intellectual and a practical religion, sublime 
and simple, elevating and humbling. No man 
can despise the doctrines of the Bible as 
something suited only for the simple, the 
uneducated, and unreasoning. No! when such 
minds as Newton, Locke, and Bacon have 
been disciples and learners in the school of 
Christ's gospel, we need not fear to allow 
full scope to all the faculties we possess; 
nor suppose that because Christianity speaks 
to the poor and lowly, it is unfitted for 
minds that are cultivated and refined. 

Now, exactly such a character as St Paul 
was required amongst the apostles to sustain 
the minds of men who reason on the subject 
of religion. There is no flinching from argu- 
ment — ^men are invited to "prove all things," 
and then to " hold fast that which is good ;" 
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in other words, to examine and to discrimi- 
nate — ^to compare spiritual things with spir- 
itual — to compare spiritual questions accord- 
ing to the analogy of natural questions, and 
it is quite evident that in all this there is full 
scope for the mental and reasoning powers. 
But, generally speaking, men have not in 
themselves such powers, and must therefore 
follow the teaching of those who have. And 
here we discern the value and importance of 
that gift which was imparted to St Paul, and 
others the uninspired writers in the Church. 
They have proved those questions, and met 
the hostile arguments of the sceptic and the 
infidel. And thus, whilst we have some who 
teach us how to pray and how to offer devo- 
tion before the Majesty on high, and whilst 
others expound the great doctrines of the 
gospel, and teach us what is the right faith, 
so there are others who prove the truth of 
Christianity by argument, when argument is 
needed. It is impossible to deny that 
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amongst the opponents of Christianity have 
been men of acute minds and great inge- 
nuity in argument. Such men as Boling- 
broke, Voltaire, Hume, and Gibbon were not 
to be put down without skill and ability 
commensurate with their own. Hence we 
gratefully acknowledge the power by which 
they have been met by Christian believers. 
The men of intellect in the Church have 
triumphed in the fair field of argumentation, 
and have been able to show that the faith of 
the Christian is not a "cunningly-devised 
fable,^' but is in accordance with human 
reason — ^that in fact the gospel of Christ is 
the perfection of human reason. 

II. Then another consideration arises out 
of this appointment, — ^the intellectual ele- 
ment forming an essential feature of the 
Christian character, — and that is the proper 
exercise and due regulation of human reason 
in matters of religion. It is quite evident that 
men may be led into error by an improper 
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use of the gift of reasoning, and they may 
set up intellect as an idol, and make it inde- 
pendent of revelation ; for thus it is that 
nien have been wise above what is written, 
and thus the declarations of holy Scripture 
have been made subservient to human judg- 
ment, and a spirit of infidelity has raised 
itself against the revealed word of God, 
which threatens to subvert the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and which contaminates the minds 
both of the learned and the ignorant, which 
vitiatesthebelief of the scholar and the artisan. 
This is one of the worst moral symptoms of 
the times, and men have to learn that nothing 
is more dangerous to their present peace, and 
future happiness, than listening to the words 
of those who set up human argument and 
human speculation against the distinct and 
plain declarations of holy writ. Now, every 
variety of character, and every peculiarity of. 
disposition, requires its own special warning 
and instruction. Men of high intellectual 
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power, and men of ordinary capacity, alike 
stand in need of being reminded that the 
possession of such gifts, or the absence of such 
gifts, are alike given or withheld under the 
dispensation of the word of God ; and whether 
we have mental acquirements, or have them 
not, the question always is, What can vre do 
to promote God's glory, and our own fitness 
for the kingdom of heaven ? There are there- 
fore particular cautions suited to particular 
cases, which may occur under the several 
divisions of our subject ; I shall endeavour 
to explain the caution suited to ikis branch 
of it especially. 

1. In the first place, then, it is not impos- 
sible that persons may suppose themselves 
to belong to the intellectual class of charac- 
ter without sufficient ground. This is, ac- 
cording to the apostle's language, " to think 
more highly of themselves than they ought to 
thinf It must lead to many fatal errors ; 
and no ignorance is more dangerous than 
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that ignorance of a man^s own powers wliicli 
makes him " wise in his own conceit/^ It is 
subversire of true Christian humiHty. and 
has the injurious effect of leading men into 
opinions and undertakings for which they are 
^t, and in which th^are sure to fail It 
is from this class that we have examples of 
the most daring and most offensive expres- 
sions of unbelief — of that rash and licentious 
spirit of judging which brings misery and 
disgrace to aU within its sphere. 

2. Then, again, men may be truly gifted 
in intellectual capacity, and yet act upon 
principles inconsistent with the spirit and the 
humility of the lowly Jesus. Oh, it is the sad- 
dest picture of man's ingratitude and moral 
depravity, when the gifts of genius and of 
mental power are abused to purposes of dis- 
honouring the cause of divine truth, and of 
Christian moral purity of conduct. Let all 
who are conscious of talent remember it is 
a gift of God — a talent intrusted to them, 
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and for which an account must be rendered 
at the great day of reckoning. If intellect 
be without God, and God's guidance, it be- 
comes a curse, and not a blessing. Men 
have boasted of a philosophy, which made 
them despise Revelation. It is not thus 
that St Paul used his faculties in discussing 
and expounding the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
He always professes to be a learner in the 
school of Christ. He never dogmatises. He 
always maintains that the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men. He is always anxious 
to remind his disciples that he never wished 
to make them believers by the power of his 
own argument or by force of his own reason 
— that he wished their faith not to stand in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God; 
and so of all who, like him, have been dis- 
tinguished in the Church as able and learned 
expositors of Christian truth. They have 
trained their faculties to follow Christ's teach- 
ing, not to usurp its place. The wisest have 
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shown the greatest humility. Up to what is 
written, they have sought to fathom the deep 
things of God ; but in points beyond what is 
written, or on matters where Kevelation has 
made no announcement, they walk with cau- 
tion, and decide nothing. The real cause 
of this is manifest — viz. that as no power 
of human intellect could have devised the 
mighty scheme of man^s redemption, so no 
human intellect can go one step beyond what 
has been revealed. We may follow the steps 
of the inspired writers in what they have 
discovered, but cannot pass the line which 
they have preserved. And it is according to 
this principle that the wisest and the ablest 
in the Christian Church have exercised their 
faculties, and employed their talents, in the 
cause of Christ's gospel. When they found 
that God had given them intellect as a spirit- 
ual gift, their first desire was to dedicate it to 
Him — ^to exercise the gift so that it should pro- 
mote His glory and the salvation of mankind. 
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I have said that, of the inspired writers, 
St Paul is distinguished by the gift of 
intellect and power of reasoning ; and, 
amongst the writers of our own Church, I 
would say that Kichard Hooker takes the 
corresponding prominent position as a teacher 
of Christian truth. In his great work on 
the principles of divine law and ecclesias- 
tical pohty, he takes the deepest views on 
matters of faith, and brings every question 
which he discusses to the test of sound rea- 
son, and argues it out on the great prin- 
ciples of God's universal empire. There is a 
breadth and grandeur in his treatment of aU 
subjects, which mark him, as an uninspired 
writer, to be of the same class with the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. Whilst we follow his 
teaching, we shall find a strength and ele- 
vation of sentiment growing up in our minds, 
whilst at the same time we shall find reason 
completely subordinate to Eevelation ; and 
the pages of Hooker offer a noble testimony 
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to the accordance in all Christian subjects of 
the most profound understanding, with the 
singleness and simplicity of childhood. There 
are many writers of our Church who might 
be named as belonging to this class of God's 
servants, to whom intellect has been given, 
and to be used under the guidance of God's 
Holy Spirit. We might name especially 
Butler, whose immortal work, the Analogy^ 
is perhaps the most precious offering of 
human sagacity in the cause of Christian 
truth. The mind of South, as a Christian 
divine, we should most decidedly refer to 
as also belonging to this class. But in all 
and each, what we have especially to notice 
is, the same deference to divine authority. 
We shall find that they are the expositors, 
not the judges or critics, of Revelation. In 
all they write we shall find the same purpose 
of using the analogy of God's government in 
providence and nature as the guide and 
rule for interpreting the divine purposes in 
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the concerns of grace. Their works offer a 
wholesome spiritual exercise, and it is fit- 
ting for every one, however humble, to know 
something of this class of Christian writers. 

III. From all that we have said, therefore, 
on this wide and important subject, we shall 
have abundant materials applicable to our 
own case, and our own guidance and direc- 
tion, in the use of whatever faculty of reason 
God may have given us. It should prevent 
self-conceit, and that overweening and rash 
trusting to man's own wisdom, which is 
the height of human folly. In different 
minds different faculties prevail or predo- 
minate ; and for each case, no doubt, a special 
caution is required. In some minds, accord- 
ingly, we find prevailing the exercise of reason 
and argument. It is not, you will recollect, a 
question whether the intellectual faculty be 
in itself powerful and commanding ; but the 
question is of cases where reason and argu- 
ment are tending to predominance over other 
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faculties of the same mind. Some minds, whe- 
ther competent or incompetent, are always 
disposed to bring everything submitted to 
them, even the most sacred truths of our 
Christian faith, to the test of their reason. 
They undervalue the feehngs and affections 
on which others depend for almost all their 
opinions. Whosoever feels that such is the 
bias of his mind in religious questions, he 
should go to the great luminaries of the 
Church to learn a lowly estimate of his own 
powers, and to use such powers and gifts as 
God has given him for the service of true 
religion and virtue. Intellect without humi- 
lity, and without love and fear of God, forms 
a most odious and unchristian moral charac- 
ter. See it as displayed in fallen angels, 
and in Satan, the great tempter of mankind, 
especially. Being an angel, he had the gift 
of high intellect and great knowledge ; but, 
as a fallen angel, he had no love, no zeal 
for God, no hatred of evil ; and hence the 
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misery and woe which he brought into the 
world. And so it always will be. We may 
reason, but we dare not push the conclusions 
of reason beyond the declarations of Scrip- 
ture. As I have said, we must " prove all 
things,^' and in order to do this we must 
avail ourselves of the writings which examine 
theological questions in a spirit of argument 
and of proof ; but then we are to hold fast 
that which we have ascertained to be good^ 
we must hold it fast by the ties of aflfection 
— ^by love and gratitude, and not by any 
continued process of reasoning. The high- 
est Christian character is not formed by argu- 
ment, but by faith — ^the faith which worketh 
by love, and which speaks of its belief in 
this fashion : " I believe, because I now fed 
the gospel to be true : my heart receives 
Christ as matter of spiritual experience and 
love : I have a conviction of the truth of 
Christ's gospel which no arguments could 
give me : my affections ascend above my 
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reason, and I am nearer to God when I 
pray than when I argue/' To show the 
degradation and the delusion of separating 
intellect from faith, we have only to point to 
the wretched infidel publications of the pre- 
sent day — some of British origin, some trans- 
lations from the German. I hope that none 
of my readers will ever seek acquaintance with 
such writings, for no good can come of ac- 
quaintance with them. They afibrd a melan- 
choly example of the evil and the danger of 
setting up reason in opposition to Eevelation ; 
and therefore, in conclusion, from all that 
has been advanced, I hope it will be ac- 
knowledged that, like all the gifts of God 
both in grace and providence, the intellec- 
tual temperament is a good or an evil to us 
exactly according to the use we make of it. 
A time is fast approaching when the great 
truths of our holy faith are to be realised, 
not by argument, but by sight. When we 
are all summoned before the judgment-seat 
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of Christ, think of how little avail will be 
the cavils and the speculations of human 
reason. What an awful question may be 
proposed for every individual there present ! 
Have you been arguing about the gospel, 
or have you been doing its commands 1 
Have you been disputing where you ought 
to have adored ? Then, oh then, remember 
how terrible wiU sound the words of the 
apostle at the day of final reckoning, "Where 
is now the disputer of this world 1 " Then 
indeed we shall find in that day, " God has 
made foolish the wisdom of this w^orld/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE IMPULSIVE CHARACTER. 

I WOULD remind my readers once more of the 
object we have had before us in these ob- 
servations — ^viz. to illustrate those varieties 
which the Christian character may assume, 
according to the peculiarities which affect 
the natural disposition, and the diversities of 
God's gifts and endowments. These vari- 
eties are the Intellectual, the Impulsive or 
Imaginative, the Affectionate, and the Prac- 
tical In the last chapter I treated of the 
first, or Intellectual, of which St Paul is the 
type and representative amongst the apostles, 
and of which R. Hooker and Bishop Butler are 
eminent types and representatives in our own 
Church. We will consider in this chapter an- 
other phase or variety of Christian character — 
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the second of our proposed list — and that is, 
the Impulsive or Imaginative. There may, 
of course, along with this temperament, be 
more or less of the gift of reason and of in- 
tellect ; but then usually in such characters 
we find, in particular cases of action, that 
there is not time for the exercise of reason. 
Questions being viewed through the medium 
of the fancy or the imagination, the deci- 
sions are formed on the instant — ^the conclu- 
sion is settled, and the step is taken without 
consideration. It may be right, or it may 
be a fatal error — it may be a decision of 
which the consequences will conduce to hap- 
piness, or a decision of which the conse- 
quences are to be vexation and sorrow. Now 
there is no reason in the nature of things 
why such a disposition may not be conjoined 
with the highest Christian graces and virtues. 
There is nothing necessarily sinful in an ar- 
dent, impulsive nature ; only, being a nature 
prone to rash and heedless conduct, it must 
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be watched and guarded. It requires to be 
tempered by caution, and warned against 
the ejffects of its own impetuosity. I think 
the impulsive disposition more frequently 
acts on what is a good nature than on what 
is in itself an evil one. Indeed, from this 
class of believers in the Church we find some 
of the most engaging and the most devoted 
Christian characters. We find Christians 
prompt to succour and to relieve distress, — 
ready for any good work, without the selfish 
estimate of the cost. Amongst these we 
find the warm and genuine appreciation of 
noble sentiments and devoted conduct. In 
this class we find the generous and unshrink- 
ing defender of the oppressed, — the indig- 
nant scorn of everything mean and cowardly 
and unjust. 

When we look to the apostles and early 
disciples of our Lord, we find one, and he 
a very distinguished one, whose character 
stands out from his brother apostles in the 
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most prominent relief, as marked by tbis 
very quality of which we are now to treat. 
I need scarcely add that I refer to the cha- 
racter of St Peter. Peter was eminently 
impulsive. The whole evangelical history is 
marked by instances of this peculiarity ; and 
we shall find, therefore, in him, not only a 
marked character in the apostolic band, but 
the precise type and form of a numerous 
class of Christian believers. The minds of 
such persons are prone to quick impulses — 
they act upon the spur of the moment. 
They do not calculate consequences. Re- 
view the chief events of the Saviour's life, 
and you will mark this peculiarity in the 
conduct of St Peter. He it is who comes 
prominently forward on every occasion. He 
is always ready with his tongue, and is 
always the most active on every occasion 
when anything is to be done. It seems as if 
he could not rest quiet, but must give vent 
to his feelings. On going through the evan- 
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gelical history, I find him mentioned four- 
teen times as voluntary spokesman for the 
occasion, Eemark some of these particulars. 
Very early in the evangelical history, and 
almost immediately upon the call of Peter 
to be an apostle, when Jesus had given proof 
of His divine power by the miraculous, 
draught of fishes, Peter came forward to 
do homage to the Lord. All were astonished 
at the amazing draught, but Peter, when he 
saw it, felt more keenly the presence of 
Deity in human form, for he fell down at 
Jesus' knees, saying, "Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, Lord.'' When the Lord 
Jesus asked His disciples what the world 
thought of His mission and His office, 
"Whom do men say that I amV they 
answered generally that some said He was 
John the Baptist ; some, Elias ; and some, 
Jeremias, or one of the prophets. But when 
Jesus put the question home to themselves, 
and asked them, " But whom say ye that I 
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am ? *' the zeal of Peter burst forth in the 
noble declaration — ^felt, no doubt, by all the 
disciples, but first expressed by him — " Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.*' 
On another memorable occasion, when Jesus 
was predicting the approaching suflferings 
and the desertion of all His friends, He told 
the apostles that ikey too should be offended 
because of Him and of His cause that night, 
and that they too should desert Him. They 
did not reply as a body to this accusation. 
They were doubtful — they hung their heads 
and had their misgivings ; they might have 
been mistrustful of themselves, and afraid to 
speak. But Peter could not keep silence; 
his ardent feelings for his Lord, and his 
burning indignation at the supposed failure 
of his courage in the day of trial, poured 
forth the declaration, "Though all men 
shall be offended because of Thee, yet will I 
never be offended.'' And still further, when 
Jesus more especially reported the time of 
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his defection, he then passionately exclaimed. 
" Though I should die with Thee, yet will I 
not deny Thee ; '^ and, encouraged by such 
zealous protestations, the other disciples then 
made a like declaration. On one occasion, 
when Jesus was explaining to his disciples 
the wrongs and indignities which awaited 
Him on His going up to Jerusalem— that 
he should suffer many things of the elders, 
and chief priests, and scribes, and be kiUed, 
and be raised again the third day — the spirit 
of the ardent apostle was excited by the nar- 
rative, and at once, and without consultation 
with his brethren, he expressed to his Lord 
an indignant feeling at the idea of his being 
subjected to such treatment. The evan- 
gelist records that he took Him, and began 
to rebuke Him, saying, " Be it far from Thee, 
Lord ; this shall not be unto Thee.'' On 
another occasion, when the disciples wit- 
nessed the amazing spectacle of Jesus walk- 
ing on the sea, and were troubled, saying. 
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" It is a spirit, and cried out for fear/' and 
when Jesus had assured them of his identity, 
and of there being no occasion for alarm, the 
impulsive disposition of Peter urged him to 
show a personal sympathy with his Lord and 
Master. He was keen to share the same 
honour, and to be with Jesus. He therefore 
it was of the amazed disciples that said, " If 
it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the 
water.*' Indeed, on one occasion his zeal to 
be forward in his proflFered services, led him 
to speak without exactly having a clear con- 
ception of what he had to do ; for the sacred 
evangelist, after recording Peter's address to 
his Master, adds, " not knowing what he said." 
These instances, taken from the sacred his- 
tory, are quite sufficient to show us the im- 
pulsive and ardent character of St Peter. 
They mark out his generous and warm- 
hearted disposition towards his Lord and 
Master, but at the same time they bring 
out the weakness of his character, or rathei^ 
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the want of careful preparation and firm 
resolution to cany forward and to support 
the pretensions somewhat rashly and incon- 
siderately put forward under the first im- 
pulse. In each of the three cases, the zeal 
and determination expressed by the apostle 
failed in sustaining a corresponding result. 
After he had declared in such strong terms 
his attachment to his Master, and his firm 
resolve to be steadfast till death in his 
service amid the defection of others, he fell 
from his profession, and with an oath denied 
even that he " knew the man'^ to whom he had 
so lately vowed to be faithful unto death. 
On the occasion when he took upon him to 
rebuke his Lord for the mention he had 
made of His approaching sufierings and 
death at Jerusalem, he drew upon himself 
the stem reply, "Get thee behind me, Satan : 
thou art an offence unto me ; for thou savour- 
est not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men.'^ On the occasion when he 
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would have joined his Master walking on 
the sea, no sooner had he put forth his foot 
to tread the wave, than, alarmed at the effect 
of the wind upon the water, he began to 
sink He appealed to Jesus, and cried out, 
"Lord, save me!'' who put forth His hand 
and caught him to sustain him, but added 
the just rebuke, " Oh thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt 1" Clearly, in 
all these cases, the apostle acted under an 
impulse, and a generous impulse ; but he 
had not ftdly prepared his mind for the 
position which, inconsiderately, he had as- 
sumed. And the remarkable distinctness 
with which St Peter's peculiar disposition 
stands out, shows beyond all question that 
the work of grace does not change or cancel 
the tendencies and impulses of man's nature. 
Such persons as those now described form a 
common case in the Church and in society. 
They are characters of fine materials, of 
noble feelings, of generous impulse. Ima- 
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gination predominates, and takes the place 
of reason, and it is soon apparent that ima- 
gination is unequal to the contest with the 
enemies of man's soul. How distinctly does 
St Peter stand distinguished from his fellow- 
apostles as the type of this class of Christian 
character ! He had all the impetuosity of the 
ardent temperament ; and therefore, whilst 
he is the apostle whose professions are most 
ready, he is also the apostle of w^hom failure in 
the hour of trial is most frequently recorded. 
Of distinguished names in our own Church, 
we should say that the character which has 
most resemblance to the impulsive St Peter 
is Bishop Jeremy Taylor. No writer in 
theology brings forward more effectively 
the influence of fancy and imagination. He 
has for this reason been termed the Shake- 
speare of divines. There is a glow and radi- 
ance cast over all he produces — an eagerness 
of manner, and intensity of purpose, which 

mark his readiness in his Master's cause. 

G 
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Like Peter, his fancy seizes upon the ques- 
tion, and blinds him to the more remote 
consequences. Hence an occasional incon- 
sistency of opinion, and an impassioned 
exposition of the truth before him, which 
may sometimes require to be almost contra- 
dicted when some truth of a different cha- 
racter comes to be considered. An impulsive 
and ardent temperament made the apostle's 
conduct uncertain, just as a lively imagina- 
tion produced the same results in the theo- 
logical teaching of the Bishop. In this way 
we trace a strong resemblance of charac- 
ter. Their faults, their bright and generous 
natures, are closely allied. In the masterly 
summing up of Taylor's character by Bishop 
Heber, as developed in his writings, we dis- 
cern many traits which belong to Peter in 
his conduct as a Christian disciple. "His 
own understanding was rather inventive 
than critical. He never failed to find a 
plausible argument for any opinion which 
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he himself entertained ; he was as ready 
with plausible objections to every argument 
which might be advanced by his adversaries. 
His own views were sometimes indistinct^ 
and often hasty. His opinions, therefore^ 
though always honest and ardent, he had 
sometimes occasion in the course of his life 
to change ; and instances may be pointed 
out, not only where his reasoning is incon- 
clusive, but where positions, ardently main- 
tained in some of his writings, are doubted 
or denied in others. . . . Occasionally 
he will be found to contradict and repeat 
himself."* The faults of Jeremy Taylor as a 
writer are, in fact, just the faults of Peter 
in his earlier days as a man of action. The 
parallel does not hold with the writings of 
the apostle, because, when he prepared his 
epistles, he had by tears of bitter experience 
corrected the chief weakness of his character, 
and learned caution, and humility. 

* Heber's Jeremy Taylor^ vol. i. p. 302. 
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Having now, I think, sufficiently explained 
the character of mind and disposition repre- 
sented by the Apostle Peter, we have next to 
consider the application of the question to 
our own Christian experience, and to con- 
sider how a temperament such as that which 
we have attempted to describe should be 
viewed as affecting the spiritual life, and as 
forming an element in the Christian charac- 
ter. For this purpose, perhaps it may be 
practically expedient to make a division of 
our remarks upon this class of character, 
as addressed, first, to those who do not come 
under this description ; and, second, to those 
who partake more or less of the imaginative 
or impulsive temperament. Excellent cha- 
racters, and really sincere religious characters, 
are found under both denominations. Each 
has its own particular faults and errors. 
Both have to forbear with each other, and 
to learn from each other. 

I. To consider, then, the first : — There are 
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many characters whom we meet with in hu- 
man life quite diflferent from the disposition 
we are now describing, and not at all belong- 
ing to the class of which St Peter is so re- 
markably the type and representative. They 
have no impulses ; of a cautious, cold, and 
unimpressive temperament, you cannot expect 
ever to see them carried away under the 
influence of imagination; they take up no 
questions, follow no objects, with ardour and 
enthusiasm. In a religious point of view, 
such persons may be very persevering, very 
devoted, and very faithful. The outward 
demeanour may be cold, and seem to be 
indiBFerent ; but there might be within a 
determined resolution to serve God, and a 
heroic energy which would brave persecu- 
tion and suffering and death for Christ^s sake 
and for His truth. The other disciples of 
our Lord may have felt as much as Peter, 
though they said less, and more frequently 
kept back their feelings. There may cer- 
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tainly be a danger that, in such persons of 
unimpulsive nature and calm disposition, 
they should fall into the spirit of apathy 
and indifference. There is a danger of such 
persons acting only from motives of fear, or 
interest, or policy, and of losing sight of all 
generous emotions, and the warmer impulses 
of love and admiration. But observe, also, 
that perhaps another caution is necessary in 
the case of such cold characters as those we 
are now considering. Their want of ardour 
may not arise from want of feeling, so much 
as from want of knowledge and considera- 
tion. They have not closely followed the 
steps of the divine Saviour. They do not 
hnow Jesus Christ. They have not suffi- 
ciently meditated upon that love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge ; and hence they 
are unmoved at mysteries into which angels 
desire to look, and they regard with com- 
parative apathy questions belonging to their 
eternal condition of happiness or misery; 
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and this simply because they have not laid 
the question to heart. Oh how carefully 
should we study the records of redeeming 
love, and how earnestly should we contem- 
plate all that Jesus has done and suffered 
to bring us to God 1 Much of the indif- 
ference which is manifest on the subject of 
personal religion may no doubt arise from 
the natural temperament being cold and 
unimpressive. But the same defect even in 
the coldest may also spring from want of 
reflection and earnest contemplation of the 
great facts and doctrines of the gospel. The 
more frequently and the more intently we 
are conversant with religious truths, the more 
we may expect the aid of God^s Holy Spirit, 
to impart His gift of " comfort, life, and fire 
of love." A careful exercise of the imder- 
standing and reflective powers may often 
supply the want of a lively imagination. We 
may easUy. conceive the case of a Christian 
believer who cannot follow the flights of a 
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fanciful religious creed, who has no taste for 
speculation on the invisible mysteries of his 
faith ; and yet who, by long study of the 
question, shall become as earnest and as 
zealous in his Master's cause as if he were 
the most excited and impassioned enthusiast. 
One advice we would venture to offer to 
those who possess the cooler judgment and 
the more composed discrimination. Do not 
ridicule or condemn the less sober views of 
questions which may be adopted by san- 
guine or imaginative characters. There is 
too little real earnestness in the world that 
we should discourage it, even when it may 
lack some judgment. Advise and restrain 
the excited and over-zealous combatants in 
the good cause, but do not put them down 
with a sneer or a sarcasm. So long as posi- 
tive error is avoided, fanaticism itself is 
better than apathy. Enthusiasm may be • 
subdued into wholesome energy. Indiffer- 
ence can hardly be raised to any good ends. 
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I believe it better for the Churcli to have 
the surface occasionally disturbed, even by in- 
discreet zeal, than to remain torpid from gene- 
ration to generation. When the pool of Beth- 
esda was ruffled^ it was by an angel stepping 
down to agitate the waters and to cure disease, 
II. But now a few words of practical ap- 
plication to those who form the real tjrpe of 
this class — the impulsive or imaginative 
character. To those who feel themselves of 
this description, we would add a word of 
caution and of encouragement — ^we say cau- 
tion, because all persons acting under impulse 
or emotion require to be on their guard. No 
one under strong excitement, although ex- 
cited in a good cause, and towards right 
issues, can quite fairly and justly estimate 
what should be done under certain circum- 
stances. There is a danger of rash and hasty 
conclusions. The fancy and imagination will 
clothe objects under their influence with 
a deceitful appearance, and give them a 
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false estimate. It is the office of a calm 
reflection and a sober discretion to give the 
right estimate, and iheriy if reason corro- 
borates the first impression, you may fairly 
go forward, and direct the impulses aright 
and to right ends. Zeal without knowledge 
is a doubtful ally for religious purposes ; zeal 
with knowledge is a good servant of Christ ; 
for, as the apostle intimates (GaL iv. 18), 
"it is good to be zealously affected in a 
good thing.'* 

It is not, remember, a subject for blame 
that men should be keen or enthusiastic in 
their feelings upon religious questions, or that 
they are quick and ready to express their 
determination for action, — men's natural 
temperament will lead to it ; but the blame 
is, that men should allow this feeling to be 
evanescent, — ^that they should make an ener- 
getic and zealous commencement. from which 
they decline, and about which they become 
indifferent whenever the first ardour of ex- 
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citement and of feeling has passed away. No 
one could do otherwise than love the gener- 
ous burst of emotion that came from Peter's 
lips, more ready and more sanguine than his 
companions : " Though all men shall be of- 
fended because of Thee, yet will I never be 
offended.'* But after so warm a profession, his 
falling away was even more culpable than the 
desertion of the others. Perseverance, then, 
should be the motto of persons of this dispo- 
sition, — steadfast perseverance in what has 
been eagerly begun ; perseverance in every- 
thing where mature reflection has confirmed 
the first determination, as being for a good 
object. There is no reason why firm resolve 
and patient perseverance should not accom- 
pany and follow after the ebullitions and 
the conclusions of a nature ardent and ima- 
ginative. When this is the case, we have 
the finest manifestation of human character, 
the real friends of humanity, the true phi- 
lanthropists ; of this temperament, even to 
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the risk of being considered enthusiasts by 
their contemporaries, were the Howards, the 
Wilberforces, and the Chalmerses, enrolled 
in our country's annals as its most dis- 
tinguished benefactors. In most cases, per- 
haps, the practical deficiency in the doings 
of such characters as those which we de- 
scribe, is in the medium through which 
they view the questions whereon they have 
to decide. Their determination is more a 
hasty ebullition of feeling than a calm con- 
clusion, arising out of a fixed principle. The 
result is, that when the fancy has passed 
away, there is not sufficient moral and re- 
ligious principle left to support the conduct. 
Many persons of this class, for example, are 
keen and ardent in the good work of Chris- 
tian charity and benevolence, so long as there 
hang around it the halo of romance, and the 
attraction of a morbid sentimentalism. But 
when the cold and unexciting reality of 
human life, with all its homely wants and 
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severe trials, comes to be dealt with, zeal 
evaporates, and the interest and the exer* 
tions die away. We may trace this defect 
and this failure in the sad shortcoming of 
the apostle. Peter spoke out of the enthusi- 
asm of the moment, under the sentiment 
excited by his beloved Master being in dan- 
ger ; he fired at the thought how base and 
ungenerous it would be to desert Him at such 
an hour. His determination was rather a gen- 
erous impulse than a deep sense of the obliga- 
tion that he had incurred to be faithful to the 
cause in which he was engaged. He felt for 
his Master personally, but did not sufficiently 
estimate the duty that lay upon him to bear 
persecution, and to brave the anger of the 
Jews. The impulse, generous as it was, did 
not carry him through. He fell because he 
had not coimted the cost ; but he went out 
and wept bitterly over his fall, and he was 
from that day a better and a firmer charac- 
ter. Thus we find the defects and failings 
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which arose in the character of this apostle 
corrected by the discipline of repentance and 
remorse ; and so, we shall find that, when 
guided by the grace of God, and strength- 
ened by the aids of His Holy Spirit, it will 
ever be so. The ardour and the impulses of 
nature are then directed to fine issues. But 
remember it is a character which requires 
discipline. It requires peculiar disciplina 
It requires occasionally a check and precau- 
tionary admonition. Still there is no doubt, 
as I have said, that in such characters, of 
which the Apostle Peter is the type and repre- 
sentative, there have been found some of the 
finest material in the Christian Church, — ^gen^ 
erous emotion and daring contempt of danger 
and of persecution, joined with keen and de- 
voted attachment to the doctrines and person 
of our blessed Lord. It forms, as we may say, 
a hopeful foundation, a valuable commence^ 
ment of character. Thus we look for a more 
impulsive disposition in the early days of life 
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than in its more mature years. A too calculat- 
ing spirit seems ungraceful and almost un- 
natural in youth, when we can allow for the 
more generous, and even the romantic views 
of life ; whilst in age we expect to see a more 
calm deliberation of the judgment, as chast-* 
ened by disappointment, and corrected by 
experience. In this manner we look for the 
happiest results of a disposition ardent and 
energetic in its manifestations of zeal, when 
those manifestations are called forth in the 
cause of Christ and of His gospel. We augur 
well of a character full of generous impulses, 
and keen pursuit of its favourite objects ; 
but it is to the character when improved by 
reflection, and trained by discipline and by 
sufiering. Take St Peter's own character. 
How beautifully it comes forth out of his 
trials and disasters. He seems to arrive at 
truth by going through a series of errors. 
His impetuosity leads him to positions where 
he can meditate, and gather strength and 
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wisdom from the past. After his great fall 
and lamentable weakness, he " went out and 
wept bitterly.'^ He returned to greet his 
risen Lord a wiser, a more guarded, and a 
better man. We discern the eflfects of his 
discipline and trial, from his intercourse with 
Jesus on the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. 
Jesus asked him if he loved Him now more 
than his brother disciples did. Peter, unlike 
himself, avoids all asseveration of his own 
intention and his own devotedness — he 
simply appeals to the knowledge of him 
which lay hidden in the Eedeemer's own 
heart, — " Lord, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee ! '^ And when desirous of impressing 
on his disciples the same lesson he himself 
had learned by severe and mortifying expe- 
rience, he writes to them, — " Be clothed with 
humility, for God resisteth the proud, and 
giveth grace to the humble.'' Peter had 
shrunk from acknowledging Jesus ; he dread- 
ed being considered a disciple ; he declared 
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with an oath he knew not the man. But he 
lived to show the boldness of a true disciple, 
and when charged not to speak more in the 
name of Jesus, to say to the persecutor, — 
" Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye." Once only after his Lord's resurrection 
a lingering weakness marked the natural 
disposition of this apostle, (Gal. ii. 11). 
And he who once feared danger in the 
service of Christ, lived to meet death with 
supreme courage, and to choose a death more 
painful and humiliating than ordinary cruci- 
fixion — for he expired, as we are told in 
church history, with his head downwards — ^ 
and his latest testimony, his dying declara- 
tion, was, " Lord, Thou knowest all things, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee ! " It is thus 
that we may learn to apply all the faculties 
of our nature. Thus we may correct what is 
amiss, and direct into good channels all that 
is capable of doing God service. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE AFFECTIONATE CHAEACTER. 

Of all our Lord's apostles and disciples, no 
character, perhaps, is so marked and distinct 
as St John's. Others have their peculiari- 
ties, and special qualities strongly developed, 
which we trace through different acts of their 
lives ; but in St John there is one quality of 
which we never lose sight, and that is the qua- 
lity of Love. He is eminently, therefore, the 
type and representative of that section of the 
Christian Church where the affections are do- 
minant. He leads the band of Christian disci- 
ples who view all Christian doctrines and Chris- 
tian duties through the medium of the affec- 
tions. Not only does he bear the impress of the 
disposition with which his name is associated, 
in his own person and demeanour, being on 
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that account the disciple most closely in acr 
cordance with the Kedeemer's own character, 
and therefore distinguished by the remarkable 
appellation, " the disciple whom Jesus loved " 
— ^but this quality seems to form the key and 
the exposition of his whole system of teach- 
ing. With St John we find such statements 
as these ; " Love is the fulfilling of the law ;'^ 
" He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God ;" 
** Love is of God/' Now, to express more 
fully the doctrine which he upholds, he 
identifies the very essence of Deity with 
the attribute by which he is most distin- 
guished, for in describing the Godhead, he 
declares, " God is love/' There is something 
peculiarly engaging in the character of St 
John. We picture to ourselves a young 
apostle amongst the others, men of middle 
age, or advanced years. We see him placed 
next to the Redeemer's own person at supper. 
We think of him as the disciple distinguished 
through all ages of the church by the endear* 
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ing appellation, ** The disciple whom Jesus 
loved'' It was therefore, in the first place, 
as a natural inheritance that we view the 
lovable and lovely qualities of St John. 
Independent of the grace of virtue learned 
in the school of Christ, he had as much bias 
or tendency to gentle faculties as the cor- 
nipted condition of humanity admits of; 
and, in considering— what, indeed, is the chief 
purport of these remarks — the influence of 
religion upon men of different natural tem- 
perament and disposition, we can hardly fail 
to notice, that in nothing do men vary more 
from each other than in the quality of a lov- 
ing and gentle nature. With some it is a part 
of themselves. They cannot change. Every- 
thing is viewed through the one medium. 
Where they meet with fellow -creatures in 
distress or sorrow, their first impulse is to pity 
and relieve. Nothing makes them so miser- 
able as to witness human suffering ; and when 
they encounter guilt, and are brought in con- 
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tact with weakness and misconduct, they are 
ever prone to pity and forgive. They judge 
leniently, and would always act kindly. If 
compelled to condemn or punish, it is with 
reluctance, and at the cost of much pain and 
distress to themselves. The hearts of such 
men are scarcely capable of bitter and hard 
feelings. They earnestly crave for sympathy 
from others, and feel miserable unless they 
find an object for their attachment and regard. 
Now, of this description of character, beyond 
aU doubt, as I have said, St John is the type 
and representative. With him the principle 
of love is the ruling sentiment, and may 
be said to influence his whole character and 
writings as an evangelist and a Christian 
divine. His gospel is pervaded by a tender 
sensibility which eminently marks every pas- 
sage, distinguishing it from all the preceding 
gospels. And, in his Epistles, love is made to 
develope all Christian doctrine, and to give 
life and animation to all Christian emotions. 
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To St John, therefore, we are specially directed 
in our analysis and development of the Chris- 
tian believer's character and duties, where an 
affectionate diBposition and warm feelings 
form the prominent and leading distinctions ; 
and it is important that we should have such 
a type and model, whereby we may judge of 
its proper qualities, adjust its due propor- 
tions, and adapt its energies to consummat- 
ing the Christian life and character. We say 
this, because there can be no doubt that the 
character which we are now describing, with 
much that is charming, fair, and lovely, may 
have its corresponding drawbacks and defects^ 
There may be want of firmness and of deter- 
mination where evil conduct and evil princi- 
ples are concerned. In this world we have to 
deal with much that is evil. We have to 
exercise, therefore, the mixed qualities of 
mercy and of justice. We have to deal with 
the bad and with the good, for both are per- 
mitted by God to grow together in the earth 
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for the present, till the harvest at the end of the 
world. The character based on affection may 
therefore be wanting in this : it may compro- 
mise the truth, and fail to sustain the just dis- 
approval against evil, — may be too lenient in 
dealing with cases of obstinate misconduct, of 
unbelief, and determined impenitence. But in 
St John we find an example and illustration 
of all that we require. In him the . love of 
his fellow-creatures was a sentiment and an 
emotion which formed, as we might say, an 
essential element of his nature ; and yet, in 
the outpouring of his love to mankind, he 
never shrank from what was due to the honour 
of God, and the majesty of truth. No one 
conversant with his writings can have failed 
to discern that his love for the creature was 
always connected with, and in subordination 
to, love to the Creator. Indeed, his great 
objection to the man who does not love his 
fellow-men, is, that he cannot in that case be 
expected to love his God. "He that loveth not, 
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knoweth not God; for God is love." Zeal 
for God's glory must, when needful, assume 
the sterner character of the censor. K jus- 
tice, rigid and impartial justice, must have its 
course, still it should be tempered with the 
faculty of mercy. Mercy herself must know 
when to give place to Judgment; and this we 
find beautifully illustrated in the character of 
St John. You feel, when you read his glowing 
and tender words, that he would do all for a 
feUow-creature but tamper with the honour 
of God's name and word ; and this view of 
his character, which we should deduce from 
his writings, is further developed in two 
anecdotes found in church history, and 
which are generally believed to have all the 
marks of authenticity ; — and we are the more 
disposed to receive them as genuiue from 
their having nothing of a marvellous or 
legendary character attached to them. The 
first anecdote iUustrates the undying spirit 
of love which pervaded his whole nature, 
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and which survived the decay of nature 
and the eclipse of mental faculties. When 
at such an advanced age that his infirmities 
precluded his more regularly joining in 
the services of the Church, he used to be 
carried into the Church, and after stretching 
forth his arms and crying, " Little children, 
love one another,^' he retired ; nor would he 
ever make any other address, but constantly 
repeated the words, as containing the sub- 
stance of all he had to say. The second 
anecdote, equally authenticated as the one I 
have detailed, shows us that his loving heart 
and tenderness of spirit never obscured, in 
his eyes, the guilt of corrupting the truth of 
God. On entering a public bath, and find- 
ing that the notorious heretic Cerinthus was 
under the roof, he rushed away in horror 
and indignation, with the words, "Let us 
flee from this place, lest it fall and crush the 
enemy of God." Now, in showing what really 
were the peculiar features of St John's cha- 
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racter, we do, in fact, draw the picture of 
what would be the greatest glory of every 
Christian believer. We have the most indu- 
bitable evidence that it is formed of qualities 
essentially pleasing and acceptable to the 
divine mind, and especially in sympathy 
with the divine character. The name by 
which John is called makes us conclude that 
the moral qualities of the man John were 
attractive to the man Christ Jesus. There 
was no want of aflfection to other disciples, 
nor was there any undue partiality of which 
they ever complained. But the moral cha- 
racter of John was most in harmony with 
the character of Jesus. There is something 
deeply interesting in this mutual relation 
of kindred qualities between Jesus and the 
apostle who leaned upon his breast at supr 
per. We may without presumption conjec- 
ture that, as human beings, their tastes and 
dispositions were most in unison. Hence 
the terms by which the reciprocal feehngs 
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were expressed. St John, as feeling most 
the gentle and softened majesty of the Son 
of God, delighted, on many occasions, in His 
designation as the Lamb. John himself 
gained the endearing appellation, " The dis-r 
ciple whom Jesus loved." And in the de- 
velopment of St John's character we see more 
correctly, as well as more fully, reflected the 
gentle and loving qualities of our Lord, in so 
far as we see in him a character where the 
affectionate or loving temperament prevails, 
and where the tendency to a vicious exercise 
of it is avoided. In it men are taught to love 
their brethren, and yet to hate sin — to love 
God with all their heart, and yet to fear to 
violate His commandments or not to maintain 
His truth. We are cautioned, that in con- 
templating what is loving in His character, 
we shall not lose sight of what is awful. 

But then, again, if occasionally we have 
to correct errors of this kind in relation 
to religious truth, which spring from a 
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redundancy of the affectionate in men^s cha- 
racter, we have more frequently, I fear, to 
meet the case where there is deficiency, and 
where love is a feeble and unstable element 
of character. There is a worse fault of 
character than having too much affection — 
there is the fault of having too little. We 
have known men in whose temperament the 
softer qualities of pity, of mercy, of forbear- 
ance, and of kindly emotions, seem so im- 
perfectly developed, or bear so dispropor- 
tionate a relation to other qualities, as to 
mark out a distinct defect of character. 
This is found, let it be observed, also in 
characters otherwise endowed with good 
qualities — ^men of honour — able and upright 
minds — sincere Christians, and zealous for 
the truths of God's Holy Word. I do not 
now speak of the characters I referred to 
in my second chapter — ^men of the Laud 
stamp, who, under any form of church gov- 
ernment, are severe and merciless persecutors 
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of all who oppose them. But I speak rather 
of those characters where the love of the, 
brethren is a sentiment defective in degree, 
or too easily set aside — too readily chilled 
under adverse circumstances, rather than 
altogether wanting. Though they have 
love, it does not " suffer long ; '^ it hardly 
bears enough, or believes enough, or hopes 
enough, or endures enough. Such men may 
have both faith and hope and charity in their 
moral constitution, but certainly it is not as 
the apostle desires to have it, that their charity 
is the most abundant of the three. Hence 
of such persons we may safely affirm that 
their love and good feelings are too easily 
alienated, and when once alienated, too hard 
to be regained. I have known good men 
who never could forgive those who had once 
forfeited their esteem. They could not make 
allowances for the infirmities and weakness 
of human nature. Confidence and trust once 
lost is with them lost for ever. This is a 
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case where love is in too feeble action 
amongst the other faculties and dispositions, 
for true Christian love never fails — ^that is, 
never fails entirely, but strives against the 
severe judgments of nature, and is ever 
willing to be restored. Then, again, in 
others you discern a defect of the quality of 
love from the readiness with which they 
pronoimce the final condemnation of their 
brethren of mankind. I have known good 
men and sincere Christians, and in some 
respects men of benevolent dispositions, who 
could with utmost composure dwell on the 
idea of feUow-Christians being consigned to 
the pains that never pass away— not on 
account of obstinate unbelief or unrepented 
sin — not because they were impure cha- 
racters or scoflFers, or deniers of the divine 
nature of the Redeemer — ^but because they 
have not adopted their polity in church 
government, because they do not worship 
Almighty God in the same form of church 
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services. In thus consigning fellow-crea- 
tures to eternal perdition, on account of 
conscientious diflferences of opinion in such 
matters, where good and learned men have 
always differed, there is surely a failure in 
the affectionate or benevolent element of a 
Christian character, when such condemnation 
is passed upon a feUow- creature without 
reference to the moral purity and the con- 
scientious feeUngs of the condemned. A 
loving heart would never willingly pro- 
nounce such a judgment. Like St Paul, he 
would condemn even the worst characters 
with pain and sorrow. He told, even ^^weep^ 
ingl^ of some who were enemies to the cross of 
Christ. It seems to me that the very wish for 
men's salvation, the love that would cherish 
the desire for all men to be happy, should 
hold back the denunciation of their eternal 
misery. But it wiU be said, we read in Holy 
Scripture of the condemnation of the ene- 
mies of God, and that we must recite the 
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words of their doom. So let it be, provided 
it be declared in the words of Him to whom 
alone vengeance belongeth. Indeed, I think 
our Church would have exercised a sound 
discretion to have omitted entirely, or to 
have much softened the severity of the dam- 
natory clauses in the Athanasian Creed. To 
deny or to corrupt the doctrine of the sacred 
and eternal Trinity in Unity, is an awful 
danger to man's soul — ^is the worst of here- 
sies. Still I subscribe to the words of Charles 
Simeon, a good and holy man of our Church, 
now gone to his rest, and who was an enthu- 
siastic and a zealous lover of her pure Lit- 
urgy. Those words I heard in 1 8 1 2 from the 
Cambridge University pulpit, and have never 
forgotten them. After having shown that 
the objections usually offered to the use of 
the creed had not the force usually attached 
to them, he adds : " After all, I confess 
that if the same candour and moderation 
that are observable in all other parts of the 
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Liturgy had been, preserved here, it would 
have been better. For, though I do verily 
believe that those who deny the doctrine of 
the Trinity are in a fatal error, and wiU find 
themselves so at the day of judgment, I 
would rather deplore the curse that awaits 
them than denounce it, and rather weep over 
them in my secret chamber, than utter ana- 
themas against them in the house of God/' 

I think we have now sufl&ciently enlarged 
upon the class and form of character repre- 
sented by the apostle St John. It is impos- 
sible to reflect upon its peculiar features, and 
not to feel how entirely a character so formed 
harmonises with the spirit of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. It may have its weakness and 
imperfection ; but the excess of love, of 
mercy, and of kindness, are still endearing 
to men's hearts ; and certainly we would 
rather see the superabundance of such qua-^ 
lities than their deficiency. We turn witk 
never-dying interest to the human beings 
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marked by this quality, whether of our 
own acquaintance, or as known to us from 
records of the past. In the history of our 
Church, such are the characters, who are 
most attractive, and on whom we dwell with 
greatest pleasure — as in the vast, varied, 
and sublime landscape the eye rests at last 
more calmly and serenely on the quiet scenes 
of domestic happiness — on the still waters, the 
green pastures, and the peaceful flocks. Our 
Church has produced many holy men, dis- 
tinguished in this class of Christian charac- 
ter : take merely as specimens the characters 
of Archbishop Leighton, of Bishops Hall and 
Heber. It is impossible to read the life and 
writings of Leighton — ^to mark his dread of 
violence, strife, and controversy — his love of 
peace, and desire to unite all parties in the 
bond of unity — and not to discern a charac- 
ter congenial with St John. One feels that 
to have been with Leighton, would have 
been to converse with one whose spirit was 
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in harmony with the spirit of the beloved 
disciple. Bishop Hall of Norwich lived in 
difficult and troublous times. His spirit was 
sorely vexed by oppression and wrongs done 
to himself and his Church ; and therefore his 
gentle and loving demeanour was the more 
conspicuous because it had been so severely 
tried. Bishop Heber comes nearer our own 
times, and we have the testimony of those 
who remember his active virtues and his 
earnest piety. It is a delightful testimony to 
the charm of a character based upon the tem- 
per of St John, that, widely known as was 
the character of the. Bishop, and active as 
was Ms course, especially in India, his name 
is treated with affection and respect by alL 
wh^er of hi, own communion or not. Nor 
let difference of creed prevent our adding to 
these the name of a distinguished member 
of the Church of Rome, the gentle and holy- 
minded F^nelon. Such men, whatever be 
their Church, are in harmony with St John, 
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and supply examples of Christian characters 
acting towards all men under the benign in- 
fluence of a loving and quiet spirit, by fol- 
lowing Jesus in simplicity and meek benevo- 
lence. The gospel, when it comes home to 
hearts so disposed, has no doubt formed the 
finest specimens of human character on earth, 
and shown the mortal nature most nearly 
approaching the divine. We feel a want 
when, in our greatest divines and ablest 
writers, we discern any defect of these gentler 
traits of nature. On the other hand, what 
so interesting as the most powerful intellect 
in its moments of pity, and when softened 
into a tender compassion ? And just as the 
highest attribute of kings is shown by the ex- 
ercise of mercy, so we reverence the Saviour 
when He speaks peace to a troubled heart, or 
when He restores an only son to the arms of 
a widowed mother, with a deeper emotion 
than when we see Him calm the sea and 
control the elements of nature. There is, 
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we fear, sometimes an idea, that in the cha- 
racter where love and compassion have the 
prominent place, there must be a certain de- 
gree of weakness in action, a feebleness of 
purpose, and a want of firmness and decision. 
The history of the Church bears a dijfferent 
testimony. In some of the most gentle spirits 
have been found the firmest energies and the 
most burning zeal ; hearts which melted with 
tenderness at human sorrows have known 
the promptings of noblest deeds, and have 
reached the most exalted heights of sublime 
devotion. Take the case of the apostle who 
imbibed the gentle spirit of the Eedeemer's 
bosom on which he leaned, and you find at 
the same time that he fully equalled the other 
apostles in the ardour of his zeal, and the 
elevation of his spirit. The preference of 
his Lord given to John, which procured for 
that apostle the undying appellation of the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, was not confined 
to the mere personal intercourse of the life 
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of Jesus. He trusted John for the fulfilment 
of important duties, for executing a high com- 
mission. What more undoubted proof of con- 
fidence could have been given, than the charge 
of His widowed mother which He committed 
to John ? No sooner had the Saviour com- 
menced His suffering and lingering death 
for a guilty race, than He saw His mother 
standing by the cross along with the disciple 
whom He loved. He at once committed 
His parent to the care of the disciple — 
"Behold thy son;'' and the disciple He 
invested with the sacred charge — "Behold 
thy mother.'' John was more than tender 
in name. From that hour, records the evan- 
gelical historian, John took her to his own 
home. By thus committing to the beloved 
disciple so precious a deposit, our Saviour 
showed that He had confidence in the stead- 
fastness and truth of John's character, as well 
as assurance of his loving nature. John took 
an active part in the concerns of the Church 
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which inunediately followed the resurrection 
and ascension of our Lord. He was spared 
to serve in the Church a long time ; the his- 
torical tradition is, that he lived to a hun- 
dred years, and died in peace amongst 
bi« ftLd. During this pLd ,e^ 4 
and important missions were committed to 
his care. He it was who warned the Seven 
Churches of Asia, and conveyed to the angel 
or Bishop of each one a solemn message 
from the great Head of the universal Church 
on earth. He it was who wrote the mys- 
teries of the Church's futurity, and who 
was inspired to see and record the visions 
of worship in heaven. We are now con- 
sidering an apostle of Jesus, who is the ob- 
vious type and emblem of the Affectionate 
temperament — ^the loving nature. You can- 
not but discern that portion of his mind, that 
ruling passion, we might call it, when you 
study his Grospel and three General Epistles. 
3ut we must study the character throughout. 
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• You must go and see John as the lonely re- 
cluse of the Isle of Patmos ; you must see 
John as the man of lofty mind as well as the 
man of loving mind. St John could awe 
with sublimity, as well as melt with tender- 
ness. Now think of John as the author of 
the Apocalypse, and if you find how difficult 
it is to form into an intelligible and .distinct 
system of prophetic scheme, the whole de- 
tails of seals, trumpets, the beast with seven 
horns, the serpent crowned, the vials, and the 
dragon, on which so many volumes have been 
written, and on which so much difiference of 
opinion has existed amongst the commenta- 
tors on Holy Scripture, yet, take the passages 
which describe the scenes of glory, near the 
immediate presence of the Ancient of Days, 
of the Lamb, and of the Seven Spirits of God. 
Take those divine and superhuman passages 
which tell of the glorious strains of praise 
and adoration ofiFered without ceasing before 
God by the countless choirs of heaven's high 
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worshippers, and then say what can be so 
pure and exalting as the emotions which 
they are calculated to raise in the hearts and 
minds of earthly worshippers ! Yes ! there 
is something awful in our perusal of these 
passages. Open the volume with reverence, 
read with devout attention, and then you 
will close it with grateful praise. We can- 
not sympathise with the spirit that could ap- 
proach these passages with indifference. We 
do not envy the unconsciousness of divine 
presence which fails to discern a power, not 
of earthly mould — a force of language not of 
earthly eloquence. Oh rather should we, on 
reading this book, feel as if in the presence of 
a Christian teacher who tells of the divine 
purposes and character with more than the 
sublimity of the ancient prophets. Endowed 
with a genius equally simple and sublime, St 
John mingles among worshippers before the 
throne, communes with beings of the highest 
order, and surveys the splendours of the celes- 
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tial temple with an eye that never quailed 
before its excessive light. Here, then, I say, 
we should feel like worshippers in the posi- 
tion of Moses, when told to put off his shoes, 
for the place whereon he stood was holy 
ground ; or, like another holy patriarch of 
old, the spirit of the devout Christian reader 
should be ever ready to exclaim, " Surely 
the Lord is in this place ! " 

I have dwelt more at length on this part of 
St John's history, in order that I might bring 
before you the capacity of joining gentleness 
and power in the same character — of having 
the greatest tenderness associated with the 
loftiest elevation. Love is no element oiweak- 
ness in the Christian character ; the kindest 
hearts are often capable of inflexible firmness 
of purpose, and the gentlest dispositions will 
often rise to glorious aspirations. In such 
cases, then, we see how Christian virtues 
which, to careless and to worldly hearts, seem 
incompatible, may happily blend and assist 
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each other ; and I would conclude this por- 
tion of our subject with two brief observa- 
tions, which may assist us in forming a righb 
judgment in regard to our own moral quali- 
ties, and the qualities of others. 

1. We should never rest satisfied with 
ourselves when we find the want of this 
quality. Every character is defective — I will 
not say defective without some admixture of 
the attribute of love, but in a Christian point 
of view without its constant exercise and 
abiding influence. There are natural defects 
and tendencies of our nature, which love, and 
love only, as an active agency, can correct 
and improve. 

2. We should never deliberately excuse or 
palliate a deficiency in the spirit of love, 
kindness, and forgiveness, on any of those 
worldly and selfish pleas urged so often by 
those who have too little sympathy with 
the character of the apostle of whom we are 
now speaking. Such, I mean, as these — 
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that we have received too much provocation 
from the world — too much ingratitude and 
wrong to have much love to the brethren, or 
that our natural temperament or disposition 
is too defective in the development of this 
quality for us to remedy the deficiency, or 
that, if we are hard and severe and unfor- 
giving in disposition, we, at any rate, labour 
in the performance of duty, and serve God 
conscientiously. Now, mark how futile must 
be all such pleas and excuses before a holy 
and a heart-searching God. Holy Scripture 
has told us that, let the world be unreason- 
able, perverse, and unkind as it may. Chris- 
tian charity never yazTs, but will bear to the 
end, and believe, and hope, and endure all 
things. Further, Holy Scripture directs that 
if any one lack what is needful under the 
guidance of nature, he should ask for it, and 
strive to attain it under the economy of 
grace, and the gifts of the Holy Spirit of 
God. And, lastly, if any. one suppose that, 
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by his rigid performance of duty, or by zeal 
in the acquisition of religious knowledge, he 
may dispense with the pervading spirit of 
the beloved disciple, let him bear in mind 
how it was declared by an inspired apostle 
of the highest attainments in the Church, 
That though he should speak with the 
tongue of men and angels, though he had the 
gift of prophecy, and understood all mys- 
teries and aU knowledge ; though he had 
faith so great that he could remove moun- 
tains, and though he should bestow all his 
goods to feed the poor, and give his body to 
be burned for God's truth and God's glory, 
yet that if he lacked Charity, all this would 
profit him npthing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PRACTICAL CHARACTER 

We have now to consider the last of the 
four types or classes of character which have 
been so often named in the course of this 
dissertation — ^what we have termed the Prac- 
tical type, and which is especially represented 
amongst the apostles by St James. The 
character is a common one, and distinctly 
marked out in human life. Let us briefly 
describe its leading peculiarities. 

You will not imfrequently, then, observe 
men whose minds and powers are specially 
adapted for carrying out the execution of 
details in human affairs, for doing the prac- 
tical portion of every enterprise, and who 
seem to delight in employment for its own 
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sake. Such men are usually averse to spe* 
culative or theoretic views of subjects on 
which they are engaged ; usually, also, they 
are without much play of fancy or imagina- 
tion; not necessarily deficient either in reason- 
ing faculties or in strong affections, still the 
bias is for action, and the judgment on any 
question is rather directed by the practical 
and tangible result than by any abstract re- 
presentation of theoretical fitness and inge- 
nuity. From this class we draw the useful 
and accurate labourers in the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge and human 
affairs— in Uterature, in science, in law, and 
in political government. In them have been 
found that intense application, those correct 
and patient labours, which were necessary to 
produce many of the results which are so 
useful and important to the wellbeing of 
society and of individuals. From this class 
come the correct man of business, and no 
doubt the man of intense application for his 
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own interest and advancement. But from 
this class also comes the steady and trust- 
worthy servant of the public, the men who 
are scrupulous as to the fulfihnent of every 
appointed task. And, with natures so con- 
stituted, and with dispositions so endowed, 
the peculiarities of such characters must be 
obvious, and be quite as apparent in the pos- 
sessor undieTreligious as under social relations. 
In other words, highly practical minds are not 
less marked and developed characters in the 
Church than for the world. Of this we have 
a proof in the peculiarities which distinguish 
St James from the three other apostles of 
whom we have made mention. St James 
is eminently the practical apostolic teacher. 
Where others speculate, he would act ; 
where others theorise, he would come to 
experience ; where others enlarge upon the 
nature of an abstract principle, he would call 
for proof of its excellence by an appeal to its 
actual results. The disposition of St James 
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is a marked one, and readily recognised 
amongst the four varieties of apostolic characr 
ter ; when, for example, we notice how their 
peculiarities are made manifest in their mode 
of appreciating the great truths of the gos- 
pel, and in their manner of approaching and 
adopting them ; or, in other words, when 
we examine their mode of getting at reli- 
gious truth. St Paul's religion, for example, 
was the result of reasoning from great prin- 
ciples. He goes back to the primary ele- 
ments of eternal truth, and he works out from 
them a living and harmonious image of God's 
revealed scheme of human salvation. St Peter 
grasped at divine truth, and adopted what he 
saw before him without reflection, and often 
acted without estimating his own power. 
Hence St Peter's knowledge was formed 
through a series of mistakes and falls, cor- 
rected by a severe discipline of tears and 
mortification. St John, again, hardly rea* 
sons ; hejeels truth ; he loves the Lord Jesus 
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Christ, and that is enougL His heart is so 
warm and glowing for Christ and his truth, 
that love takes the place of reasoning, and 
supplies the motives to a devoted servica 
St John, if we may speak so, was more like 
the man Christ Jesus than any of his brethren ; 
and of him, perhaps, might it be more cer- 
tainly said, " Christ was formed in him/^ 
Then St James comes forward with his prac- 
tical and common-sense views of what reli- 
gion is, and of what God requires. With St 
James, reasoning, impulses, professions of sen- 
timent and ajBTection, are not exactly dis- 
couraged, but certainly they are not ad- 
mitted as genuine religion till they have 
been fully tested by experience. But in 
order to institute a right comparison of St 
James with other apostles, let us trace his 
character as it is brought before us both in 
the writings of the New Testament and the 
ancient records of the Church. 

There were two apostles of the name. 
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James the Greater, or elder, was a son of 
Zebedee, and, consequently, a brother of St 
John. He was called by our Lord from his 
profession as a fisherman ; he was one of the 
three present at the transfiguration ; he was 
named, along with John, Boanerges, a son of 
thunder, for the reason, it is supposed, of 
proposing that fire from heaven should be 
called down on the Samaritans who refused 
to admit our Lord into their village. The 
other apostle of the name, to whom we 
now refer, and who wrote the Epistle, is 
surnamed the Less, probably because the 
younger. He is called, according to the 
usage of the time, the brother of our Lord ; 
i. e. a cousin, being the son of Cleophas and 
Mary, who was the sister of Mary, mother of 
our Lord. Of many incidents of his life, 
after our Lord's ascension, we have know- 
ledge upon good authority in ecclesiastical 
history. It is quite evident that he was 
the first Bishop of Jerusalem ; as such he 
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appears to have presided over the apostolic 
council held there, and in that capacity he 
pronounced the decision of the court on the 
question of the license to be allowed to 
Jewish converts regarding compliance with 
the ceremonies of the Mosaic law. As an 
upright, useful ruler of the infant Church, 
he was held in the highest esteem by early 
Christians. He is sumamed the Just by an- 
cient writers, on account of his strict integ- 
rity and upright dealing; and the respect 
which he enjoyed from his Christian brethren 
was given to him also by all his countrymen, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. He was held 
in great and general estimation on account of 
his honourable and straightforward conduct ; 
so high was this consideration, that it was 
determined to refer to him the point of duty 
as to belief in Christ. They put the question 
before the whole assembled people : " Tell us, 
thou just man, what we should believe con- 
cerning Jesus who was crucified ? '' His formal 
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answer to this question was characteristic of his 
bold and fearless regard for the truth, and at the 
same time its form was in accordance with the 
practical turn of his mind ; for, instead of 
entering upon general arguments, or abstract 
reasonings, from the writings of the prophets, 
and the predictions regarding a Saviour pro- 
mised to the Jewish people, he takes up a 
gceaifact, and puts the people upon consi- 
dering a great practical issue. He answered 
with a loud voice, " Jesus, the Son of Man, 
whom you speak of, is now seated on the 
right hand of the Supreme Majesty, as Son 
of God, and must one day come, borne upon 
the clouds of heaven.^^ The Pharisees and 
doctors, enraged at the effects of this solemn 
declaration from one of such weight of cha- 
racter, stirred up a tumult against him, and 
he suffered martyrdom. But with the majo- 
rity of the people there arose a great feehng 
of indignation at the violent death of one 
whose upright character and practical bene- 
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volence had gained their fullest admiration. 
Now, in looking over the pages of his Epistle, 
we cannot but discern the same character- 
istics. We see how thoroughly practical were 
all his views of Christian doctrine, and how 
thoroughly he applies the great principle of 
bringing all professions to the test of practical 
results. We can only just glance at the lead- 
ing ideas of the Epistle. In regard to temp- 
tation, he will not listen to the notion of a 
man excusing himself in sin on the ground 
of an external temptation coming on him, 
and wHch, if permitted, might possibly for- 
nish a plea for human error. No ! He at 
once brings the question home to the man 
himself and declares that he \& the party 
responsible : " Let no man say when he 
is tempted, I am tempted of God : for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, neither 
tempteth he any man. But every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own 
lust, and enticed ; '^ (i. 13, 14). Then, again. 
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how strenuously he exhorts uaen to show 
their religion, not by mere hearing of the 
word, but by doing what that word requires. 
He shows how fallacious is the offering of the 
forgetful hearer, and that only the doer of 
the work shall be blessed in his deed. With 
St James, religion, however loud and ortho- 
dox in its profession, is but a vain pretence in 
him who bridleth not his tongue. Nay, such 
an one, so wanting in a great practical reli- 
gious duty, after aU only " seemeth to be re- 
ligious.'^ He insists upon obedience — i. e. the 
spiritand desire forobedience extending to the 
whole law, and asserts that "he who offends in 
one point is guilty of all." He exclaims with 
indignation against the very idea of faith hav- 
ing any value without works : " What doth it 
profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works ? can faith'' {i. e. 
faith alone), " save him ? Faith, if it hath 
networks, is dead, being alone ;" (ii. 14, 17). 
And then he goes on to show how it was by 
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acts and not by profession that the great 
patriarch of the older economy gained the 
blessed character of being called " the Friend 
of God ; " and so the whole teaching of this 
Epistle is so constructed as to bring out in fall 
relief the practical character of vital godliness ; 
— ^to show every religious inquirer that pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is not profession and theory, but 
the doing His will in acts of self-denial and 
benevolence, "to visit the fatherless and 
widow in their affliction, and to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world/^ Now, of 
all the eminent divines belonging to our 
Church, the type or resemblance for St James 
is clearly, I think, to be found in Barrow— i 
Dr Isaac Barrow — whose name and writ-- 
ings are familiar to those who have any ac- 
quaintance with the great English divines. 
His mode of writing is to exhibit Christian 
truth in all its practical detaU and appli- 
cation to human life. He examines his sub- 
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jects entirely with a view to such practical 
ends and objects. He rather takes the great 
and leading priiiciples of Christian theology 
for granted, than dwells upon the proof, but 
delights to erect upon them a consistent and 
harmonious edifice of Christian duty. He 
has no flights of fancy — no speculations on 
the doubtful and uncertain. The very titles 
of his discourses point out how complete a 
system of moral duty he meditates as appli- 
cable to the ordinary walk of Christian life 
and conduct. Thus we have such topics as 
these handled with much acuteness and dis- 
crimination — " Upright Walking ; ^' " Wise 
Walking ;'' against " Foolish Talking ; '' " Evil 
Speaking ; '' " Meekness ; '^ and " Doing our 
own Business ; '^ " Love of our Neighbour ; " 
" Charity ; '' " Patience ; " " Contentment ; '' 
" Submission.^' We have, from such topics, 
a code of Christian morals, and a course of 
conduct such as a belief in Christian doctrine 
should exhibit to the world ; and therein, as 
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an uninspired writer, he shows himself a 
fitting follower and disciple of the great in- 
spired apostle of practical godliness. 

Paley is another example of a distinguished 
practical teacher. He is never carried away 
by flights of eloquence — never impulsive, 
imaginative, or sentimental. Practical con- 
clusions are what he looks to — ^real, useful, 
consistent views of God's character and com- 
mands. He commences with laying down 
fundamental propositions, and keeps great 
principles before him. But his real power is 
shown in working out the practical issues — ^in 
exhibiting them, not so much in their abstract 
character, as in their uses and application to 
human life and human beings. In this point 
of view, the Natural Theology, and works on 
Christian Evidences, of Paley, will always 
be distinguished as most useful labours in 
the Church of Christ. 

The jyrdctical type of human character, as 
a developed element of the Christian believer, 
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which it is our object now to illustrate 
through the example of art inspired apostle, 
is of course a most important phase in the 
Church of Christ. It involves, in fact, the great 
and essential principle of aQ religion— the 
principle of Duty. We may indeed ask what, 
without proper fruits and results, is the good 
of any moral qualities in the serviceof religion? 
What, for instance, is the use of the clearest 
intellect for the cause of truth 1 What is 
fine impulse or high imaginative aspirations 1 
What is the most ardent hve in the Christ- 
ian disciple, if it does not tend to practi- 
cal results ? What are wisdom^s conclusions, 
or ajffection's impulses, if they do not make 
men act as Christian believers ? Our blessed 
Lord declared that men should be known 

or distinguished by their fruits ; that the 

# 

test of love to Him should be keeping His 
commandments ; that it was not by loud or 
vehement professions of attachment that men 
should enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
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but by their doing the will of His Father 
in heaven. Nay, more than this, Jesus, in 
that profound and divine principle wherein 
he expounds the rule for men gaining true 
knowledge and sound belief of God s holy 
teaching, places obedience as the primary 
step of the Spirit's process to lead them to 
a real sense of the divine will, as given to 
the world through the gospel of his Son. " If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.'' The 
world reverses the proposition, and men are 
ready to declare — " If I could once firmly be- 
lieve, I would act up to the divine teaching." 
Jesus says, act first your obedience, and you 
will soon know of the doctrine and the will 
that they are divine. But here, as in all 
questions of practical theology, a diflSculty, or 
rather perhaps a question of controversy, has 
occurred, so that, through the perverseness of 
man's nature, some obscurity has been thrown 
over the question of the bearing which prac- 
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tical exertions should have upon the scheme 
of man's salvation under the economy of grace. 
Although obedience to God's moral law, and 
active discharge of the various duties of hu- 
man life, form so important an element of 
the Christian character, and belong so clearly 
to the religious life of every believer in Jesus 
as the Saviour of the world, and the moral 
example for the redeemed to follow ; still it 
must be observed that no good deeds, the 
most eminent or praiseworthy, are, in them- 
selves^ acceptable to God in a religious point 
of view, unless they proceed from a principle 
of love to Him ; and that no works, however 
elaborate, establish a principle of Christian 
holiness, except those which are the fruits of 
faith, — unless done for Christ's sake, and 
done in obedience to His command. This 
gives us a criterion whereby to judge of our 
supposed good actions, whether they be of 
God or of the world. Works done without 
the grace of God — ix. purposely without 
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dependence upon that grace, or done from 
motives of vanity, self-interest, or mere con- 
stitutional tendencies — are not the works 
which constitute the essential elements of 
Christian practical godlineaa Many persons 
who belong to the class of character repre- 
sented by St James, may have a tendency to 
fall into the error ; although St James him- 
self, practical as he was, never countenanced 
such a notion. His Epistle has been repre- 
sented as opposed to St Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans — St Paul being represented as teach- 
ing justification by faith, St James as teach- 
ing justification by works. But St James no 
more excludes faith than St Paul excludes 
good works. He clearly teaches that the 
faith which is to justify the sinner before 
God is not alone, not an inoperative faith, 
but must produce good works as its legiti- 
mate and necessary fruit. And in teaching 
this he has established an undying name 
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amongst the glorious company of the apos- 
tles as the great Christian moralist. 

These, then, are some of the remarks which 
have occurred to me on the subject of that 
diversity of character observable in Christ- 
ian believers throughout the whole range of 
Christ's Church. When we consider men as 
individuals, the varieties are so numerous as 
to become perplexing and unmanageable, for 
perhaps no two persons in the world perfectly 
resemble each other in the construction and 
peculiar operations of their mind. We, 
therefore, group these diversities into classes, 
and we shall find, I think, that, taking the 
class unrepresented in Scripture, and the 
four which I have named from the four lead- 
ing apostles — viz. the Intellectual, the Im- 
pulsive, the Affectionate, and the Practical — 
we may form a tolerably accurate estimate 
of our fallen nature, and of its various as- 
pects under the economy of grace. Both as 
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regards ourselves, and as regards others, we 
may, I am convinced, find much practical 
use and benefit in the study of these pecuH- 
arities, stamped by Providence upon human 
characters. For ourselves it ought to sug- 
gest the constant reflection, "wherein have 
I been defective or deficient V No doubt, 
every shade and variety of human character 
has its own peculiar besetting temptation to 
error, and may faU into its own unchrist- 
ian tendency of disposition, unless guided 
by the teaching of grace, and checked by 
the correction of Christian truth. For ex- 
ample, amongst the four classes, it will be 
found that the Intellectual temperament^ 
when unguided by Christian humility, may 
produce the sceptical and doubting dispo- 
sition, always cavilling, always aiming .at 
being wise above what is written. From 
the Impulsive temperament without dis- 
cipline, may be formed the restless, unset- 
tled, and uncertain character, always in 
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action, but accomplishing nothing good that 
is sure and pennanent. The Loving charac- 
ter may become indolent — may not discri- 
minate between right and wrong — and may 
not be sufficiently firm to uphold the right 
or condemn the wrong. The Practical man 
of diligence and labour may, if he be not 
watchful over himself, be tempted to form 
a worldly estimate of religious questions, 
and reduce the high and pure principles 
of gospel salvation to a mere formal com- 
pliance with some external duties of social 
life. Such reflections ought to suggest 
the inquiry, how far have I sought to cor- 
rect and supply, under the teaching and 
strength of grace, the shortcomings of my 
nature ? How far have I been striving to 
improve the special gifts I possess, and make 
them instruments in God's service to foster 
the disposition that points to good^ and check 
the disposition that leads to what is ungodly ? 
In regard to others these reflections would 
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teach us forbearance and kind consideration. 
We should be more disposed to take men as 
they are, to value the good they have, and 
to make due allowance for the special faults 
of those who have to contend against pecu- 
liar and constitutional defects. All the dis- 
pensations of God's providence whereby men 
differ from one another, are intended as in- 
struments for good to promote His glory; 
and varieties of temperament, we easily see, 
may be made to answer that purpose in the 
economy of grace, and under the dispensa- 
tion of the Holy Spirit of God. Nor can we 
say that the differences which have distin- 
guished believers in the Church below shall 
entirely cease, when earthly believers become 
the glorified and redeemed in heaven. 

The present world, as a condition of trial 
and probation, is the field whereon we exercise 
the virtues and foster the qualities which 
are to endure for ever. It is the commence- 
ment on earth of a life which is to be per- 
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fected in heaven. The divine economy, as 
regards our sanctification and future happi- 
ness, is not closed at the general resurrection 
and the final judgment ; it in fact only then 
commences, and will be carried on through 
the ages of eternity. What is done here will, 
I apprehend, be a type and image of what is 
to come hereafter. There may b6 points of 
resemblance of which we are now ignorant ; 
and God in His power, and wisdom, and 
goodness, may make use of many means of 
advancement in glory which are now means 
of our service on earth ; and just as here 
below the spirit advances under grace from 
one step of improvement to another, so here- 
after may the soul advance in endless pro- 
gression, and develope its powers and facul- 
ties in God's service throughout the countless 
ages of eternity. Who shall say that diver- 
sities of gifts may not still prevail amongst 
the spirits of just men made perfect near the 
throne of the Most High 1 
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We know that there are diversities of 
orders and gradations of rank in the heavenly 
hierarchy, as 'angels,principalities, thrones, do- 
minions, powers, and why not diflferences of 
disposition and of temperament analogous in 
some degree with what subsists on earth, but 
there, of course, without the defects and fail- 
ings which cleave to every human aflFection 
and every human faculty ? For example, 
amongst the heavenly hierarchy we read of 
the " Cherubim'' and the "Seraphim,'' two or- 
ders of heaven's inmates. Now, those who are 
learned in Eastern languages and terms of 
expression tell us that, according to Hebrew 
idiom, there is a difference in the qualities and 
functions of these Cherubim and Seraphim ; 
that the appellation of Cherub has the sense 
of power or strength, the faculty of executing 
great commissions by means of that power, 
and therefore the earthly type of the Cheru- 
bim was a composite being, having the form 
of the man, the ox, the lion, and the eagle. 
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The Seraph, on the other hand, implies the 
idea of swiftness of motion, combined with 
the more subtile quality of penetrating every- 
thing it approaches, and these qualities are 
combined in the earthly type of a flying fiery 
serpent. Cherubim and Seraphim, therefore, 
seem appointed to different offices in the 
services above, and are for this difference 
specially fitted by their qualities. So also 
the spirits of just men made perfect, when 
brought to join the angelic host, and to form 
a portion of the heavenly hierarchy — the 
final Church of the redeemed, — may also have 
distinct offices, for which their qualities will 
adapt them for their high behests, received 
from the great Father and Ruler of all. Men 
may serve God above in glory according to 
the analogy of their serving Him when below 
and on trial. In one section of the blessed, 
intellect may still predominate in their happy 
attendance upon the Eternal Three in One. 
Their office may be to climb the infinite 
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heights of knowledge which belong to the 
works, the character, and the attributes of 
Jehovah ; — to be ever advancing in know- 
ledge themselves, and raising upwards the 
knowledge of others. Theirs may be the 
delightful task of bringing together all the 
elements of eternal truth, to present them 
before listening groups of blessed spirits, illus- 
trating the harmony and beauty of God's 
ways and works in such august and glorious 
terms, as St Paul on earth discoursed on the 
resurrection of the body and the immortality 
of the soul, but made in heaven still more 
august and still more glorious. Impulsive 
spirits may still retain then: ardour, but with- 
out the weakness or instability of the mortal 
condition, and the imaginative faculties and 
propensities find full exercise in sharing the 
high offices of the Seraphim, whose zeal is 
ever burning like the living flame. To spirits 
partaking more fully of the quality that dis- 
tinguished the disciple who leaned upon his 
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Master's breast at supper, there can be no 
lack of exercise in a state where love is per- 
fected in God's own presence, and near the 
eternal throne of the sacred Three in One ; — 
where the blessed Saviour is revealed without 
disguise or veil to His own people, and where 
they see Him face to face in the love and awe 
of His eternal and assumed perfect nature : 
— ^their office, it may be, to direct others, to 
show to heaven's blessed inmates the con- 
stantly recurring marvels of the indescribable 
benefits of the cross, and the unsearchable 
riches of Christ's redeeming love. Whilst 
the practical and active energies of Christian 
believers, which were so useful and so distin- 
guished on earth, may find scope for a full 
exercise which shall distinguish them as 
spirits in immortal bliss. They may espe- 
cially belong to that class of angelic beings 
emphatically called in the Holy Scripture, 
" ministering spirits,' employed by the great 
Father and Ruler of the universe in His 
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works of love and messages of beneficence 
amongst the great and happy family of the 
blessed. 

I do not give these as vague speculations, 
or as random surmises. They are, I believe, 
probable conclusions regarding our improved 
nature in heaven, and drawn from what we 
can discern of the purposes of infinite wis- 
dom and goodness, as manifested in the 
economy of the present moral and spiritual 
condition of our nature. We are assured 
that no gifts and graces of the divine Giver 
are for a limited pieriod, or belong exclusively 
to time, but are intended to be consummated 
through the ages of eternity. They belong 
to an undying life, and are begun here in 
weakness and imperfection, in order that they 
may be consummated in a life which is a 
condition of glorified humanity and pure 
moral advancement. This leads directly to 
the one great lesson which I have endeavoured 
to embody and illustrate throughout the 
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whole of these Eemarks on Divei^sities of 
Gifts and Character in Christian believers-— 
viz. that we should diligently and carefully 
cherish what we feel in us to be good, as 
given to us from above, and as carefully and 
as diligently repress and correct what is evil, 
and which we must ever feel to be from our- 
selves. We differ from one another as to all 
external circumstances. We differ in talents, 
in powers and opportimities of usefulness, in 
natural disposition and constitutional tend- 
encies. But we are all under one and the 
same spiritual economy, one and the same 
religious dispensation •; under that economy 
and that dispensation we have all the same 
object to promote, with powers however va- 
ried and however unequal ; and that is, with 
every faculty we possess to effect the im- 
provement and salvation of our own souls, 
to promote within our sphere of influence 
the glory of God and the advancement of 
His truth. Differently as our minds are 
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constituted, variously as our gifts are appor- 
tioned, our future destiny depends upon the 
use we make of them, upon the account we 
render to that divine Being from whom they 
descended, because although there are through 
Christ^s church and kingdom a vast diversity 
of gifts, there is throughout only the one 

AND THE SELF-SAME SPIRIT. 



THE END. 
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People's EditioUt 12 void., closely-printed in double columns^ 2 8 

Index Volume, Ss. 

Atlas to Alison's History of Europe. 

Constructed by A. Kbith Johnston, F.R.S.R, &c, containing 109 
Maps and Plans of Countries, Battles, Sieges, and Sea-Figlits, witli 
a Vocabulary of Military and Marine Terms. Demy Quarto, to ac- 
company the "Library Edition," and other Editions of the History, 
iu Octavo, £3, Ss. Crowa Quarto, to accomjiany the Editions in 
Crown Octavo, £1, llA. 6d. 

Epitome of Alison's History of Europe. 

For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. The Eleventh Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 7a. 6d. bound. Oreat care has been taken in this Epitome 
to retain mention of all the material facts in tlie large work, but to.dwell 
at length on such only as were likely to interest youthful minds, and 
to impress the great moral and religious principles which it was the 
object of the Author to iliustcate by his narrative. . 

The History of Europe, from the Fall of Kapoleon to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon. 

Uniform with the Library Edition of the earlier History, price 158. 
eadi ; to be completed in eight vols. Seven vols, are published. 

The Life of Marlborough ; with some Account of his Con- 
temporaries. 

A New Edition, being the Thu-d. Two Volumes, Demy Octavoy with 
Maps and Portraits, 30s. . . 

Essays ; Historical, Folitical« and'Miscellaneous. 

3 Vols. Octavo, £2, 58. 
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Aytoniiy William E., D.C.L. 

PiofoMor of Logic and BeUM-Lettnt in the UniTontty of Bdlnbaigh. 

Layi of tlie Seottish Gayalien, and Otiier Poema. 

Eleventh Edition, Foolaoap Octavo, Ts. 6d. 

Finer brillads than these, we are hold to aay, are not to be found in the 
hMiguage. — The Timet. 

ProfeMor Aytoan'a " Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers'* — a volume of verse 
which shown that Scotland has yet a poet. Pull of the true fire, it now 
stirs and swells like a trumpet-note — now siulcs in cadences sad and wild 
as the wail of a Higtiland dirgi.— Quarterly Review. 

Bothwell : A Poem. 

Third Edition. Foolscap Octavo, 7s. 6d. 

A noble poem, beslthy In tone, and purely EngUsh in language, and 
clOitely linked to the hlMtorical traditions of his native country.— Jo^ Bvll. 

Profess«»r Aytoun has produced a line poem and an able argument, «nd 
*' Bothwell '* will assuredly take its stand among the classics of Scottish lite- 
rature.— TAc Prtte. 

Tlie BaUada of Scotland. Edited by Professor Aytoun. 

In Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 12a 

With Bight JUustrations by the Author. In Octavo^ 14k 

We cannot part with these volumes without thanking their Editor for 
the genuine pleasure to be obtained from their perusal. — SevtUman, 

Altogether, we have no hesitation in affirming that, both for number 
and excellenoe, this is decidedly and beyond compare the finest collection of 
our Scottish Ballads.— 2>ai{y Expreu. 

The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Oanltier. 

And Illustrated by Dovlb, Lbbch, and Crowquill. A New 
Edition, with additional Illustrations, Grown Octavo, 8s. 6d. 

Airdt Thomaa. 

Poetical Worln. 

A New Edition, complete in One Volume^ Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 

Mr Aird is a poet of a very high class, and In that class he occupies no 
mean or middling place. Hfat imagination is lofty, liis invention fertile, his 
sentiments heroic, and his language generally clear and forcible.— &otoium. 

Old Bachelor In the Old Scottish Village. 

Foolscap Octavo, 4s. 

It is ximply a series of village sketches of character, manners, and scenery, 
but the book is full of a quiet sustained humour, genuine pathos, simple un- 
affected poetry, and displays not only fine imaginative power, but a hearty 
sympathy with nature in all her aspects, and with the simple tastes and plea- 
sures of rustic life. A more delightful book we cannot imagine. — M<VMheater 
AdvertiHr, 

Borthwick, J. D. 

Three Tears in California. 

The be«t book on CaUfiimia that has yet sppeared.— (7Iote. 
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Boscobel Tracts, The. 

Relating to tbe Escape of Charles the Seeond after the Battle of 
Worcester, and his subsequent Adventures. Edited by J. Huqhxs, 
Esq., A.M. A 'New Edition, with additional N«>tes and Illustrations, 
including Communications from tiie Rev. R. H. Bakham, Author of 
the "Ingoldsby Legends.** In Octavo, with Engravings, 16s. 

" The Boscobel Tracts" is a very curious book, and about as good an ex- 
ample of single subject historical collections as may be found. Originally 
undertaken, or at least completed, at the suggestion of the late Bisliop 
Gopleston, in 1827, it was carried out witli a degree of Judgment and taste 
not always found in works of a similar character. The subject^ as the title 
implies, is the escape of Charles the Second after the battle of Worcester. 



Brown, Bev. William. 

History of the Propagation of Chrifltianity amonsr the Heathen 
since the Seformation* 
Third Edition, brought down to the present time. Three vols. Octavo, 
£1, 16s. 

We know not where else to And, within the same compass, so much well- 
disested and reliable information on the subject of Missions as in these 
volumes. Tbe study of them will inspire the reader with new views of the 
importance, responsibility, and dignity of the Missionary work. — American 
Bihliotheea Sacra. 

Butler, The Lady BacheL 

Jessie Cameron ! A Highland Story. 
Cheap Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 2s. 6d. 

Caird, The Bev. John, A.M. 

Beligion in Common Life. A Sermon. 

Delivered in Crathie Church, October 14, 18fi5, before Her Majesty 
the Queen and Prince Albert. Published by Her Majesty's Command. 
In Octavo, sewed, price One Shilling. Cheap Edition, Foolscap 
Octavo, sewed, price Threepence. 

Sermons. 

Post Octavo. 7s. 6d. 

Still, after making every deduction (for the speaker's manner^ they are 
noble sermons ; and we are not sure but that, with the cultivated reader, 
they will gain rather than lose by being read, not heard. There is a thought- 
fiUneas and depth about them which can hardly be appreciated, unless when 
they are studied at leisure ; and there are many sentences so felicitously 
expressed that we should grudge being hurried away from them by a rapid 
speaker, without being allowed to eigoy them a second time,— Frater's 
Magazine for August, 
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Eaglesi Rev. John, A.M. Ozoxl 

The Sketcher. 

Originally publiihed in Blackwood's Magazine. Handsomely printed 
ill Octavo, lUs. 6d. 

This volume, called by tlie appropriate name of " The Sketcher/* is one 
that ought to be found in the stuiiio of every English landscape-painter. 

More instructive and suggestive readings for young artists, 

especially landscape-painters, can scarcely be found. — Tke Globe. 

Apirt from its art-criticism, the volume is valuable from its charming^ 
notices of natural scenery, its burxts of song, and the playful ease with which 
it scatters abroad the thought and lore of a highly cultivated mind. — 7%e 
•Preu. 

Essays. 

Contributed to Blackwood's Magazine ; containing Church Musrc 

AND OTHBR PaROCHIALS ; MsblCAL ATTKNifANCB AND OTHKR 

Parochials; Hampton Court; Grandfathkrs and Gramd- 
childrkn; Sittinu por a Portrait; Arr thkrb not Grbat 

B0A8TKKS AMONG Us? TrMPBRANCB AND TEETOTAL SOCIKTIKS ; 

Thb Crystal Palace ; Civilisation — Thb Cbnsus, &c. Uni- 
form with "The Sketcher," lOs. (id. 

Bonnets. 

Crowu Octavo, 5s. 

Eliot, George. 

Scenes of Clerical Life. 

Thb Sad Fortunes or Amos Barton ; Mr Gilfil's Lovb-Story; 
Janet's RkpbntancE'. 

In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 2l8. 

The combination of literary perfection in these three Tales is quHe extra- 
ordinary. Whether the author invents his own plots or tales, or finds them 
ready- iimde, is of no more consequence in the sum of his merit than such 
a question in to the fame of Sliakespeai^. He has made his work what it 
iB.~The Globe. 

Ferrier, James F.i A.B. Oxon. 

Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St Andrews. 
Institntes of Metaphysic. The Theory of Knowing and Beiig. 

Second Edition, Crown Octavo, IDs. 6d. 

This is no oi-dina'ry book. If we mistake not, its publication will mark 
an epoch in philosophical speculation in this country. — BHtish Quarterly 
Revita. 

We have expressed, as fairly as we can, in our irreverent unphiloiiophical 
way, the position taken by Professor Ferrier. We bjive only to add that lie 
maintains it mo:it ably, thinks it out deeply, and in its illustration dixplays 
everywhere a eenius for metaphysical reasoning of a very rare and original 
order. — Bxaminei\ 
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Finnilian, or the Student of Badajoz. 

A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Pkrcy Jonbs. In Small Octavo, 5a. 

Humour of a kind mo«t rare at all times, aud eNpeciHlly in the present 
day, runs throusrli every pa«e, and passages of true poetry and delicious 
▼endflcation prevent tlie continual play of sarcasm frum becoming tedious. — 
Literary Ocaetu. 

Finlayi George, LL.D. 

HiBtory of Greece under the Romans, B.C. 146~A.D. 717. 

A New Edition. Octavo, lOs. 

ffistory of the Bjsantine and Greek Em|»lre8. 716—1463. 

Two Vols. Octavo, £l» 7s. 6d. 

Hedleval Greece, 1204-1461. 

Octavo, 12s. 

Greece nnder Othoman and Venetian Domination, 1453—1821. 

Octavo^ lOs. M. 

It is the most complete and elaborate history of the Byzantine and Greeic 
Empires that has appeared in an Ensrlisli form.— Leader. 

Mr Finlay's solid and careful works will be welcomed by all who read 
to be informed. — Athenaum. 

Hamley, Lieut-Col. E. Brace. 

story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. 

Written in the Camp. Octavo, with Illustrations drawn in Camp by 
the Autiior, 21s. 

We strongly recommend this " Story of the Campaign *' to all who would 
gain a Just oomprehen«ion of this tremendous struggle. Of this we are 
perfectly sure, it is a book unlilcely to be ever superseded. Its truth ia of 
that simple and startling character which is sure of an immortal existence ; 
nor is it paying the gallant author too high a compliment to class this 
masterpiece of military history with the most precious of those classic recmrdi 
which liave lieen bequeatlied to us by the great writers of antiquity who took 
part in the wArs they have described. — The Freu, 

Lady Lee'i Widowhood. 

Second Edition, Crown Octavo, with IS Illustrations by the Author, 
6s. 

A quiet humour, an easgr, graceful style, a deep, thorough, confident 
knowledge of human nature in its better and more degrading aspects, a 
ddicate and exquisite appreciation of womanly rliamct<fr, an adiiiimhle 
faculty of description, and great tact, are tiie qualitieH tliat comiuand tiie 
reader's interest and respect from beginning to tud uf ** Lady Lee's Widuw- 
lioud."— 7^ Time». 
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Hamilton, Sir William, Bart. 

Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. 

Lectures, embracing the Metaphysical and Logical Courses ; 

With Notes from Original Materials, and Appendix contamfngr the 
Autlior's Latest Development of his New LogicU Tlieory. Edited by 
the Rev. H. L. Mansbl, B.D., Oxford; and John V bitch, M.A., 
Edinburgli. In Four Volumes, Octavo. [In the Pres». 

Hemans, Mrs FeUcia. 

Poetical Works. 

Complete in One Volume, large Octavo, with Portrait engraved by 

FiNOBN, 218. Another Edition in Six Volumes, Post Octavo, 24s. 

Another Edition, with Life by her Sister, Seven Volumes, Foolscap 

Octavo, 358. 
Of no modem writer can it be affirmed with less hesitation, that the baa 
become an English Classic, nor, until human nature becomes very differeBt 
from what it now is, can we imagine the least probubility that the musie of 
her layii will cease to soothe the ear, or the beauty of her sentiment to charm 
the gentle heart. — Blackwood's Magazine. 

Joceline, Mrs Elizabeth. 

Mother's Legacy to Her Unbome ChUde. 

Edited by the very Rev. PRfNcrpAL Leb. 32mo, 4s. 6d. 
This beautiful and touching legacie. — AUteaasum, 

A delightful monument of the piety and high feeling of a truly noble mother. 
— Morning Advertiser. 

Johnstoni Professor, J. F. W. 

Chemistry of Common Life. 

With 113 Illustrations on VTood, and a Copious Index. Two Vols., 

Crown Octavo, lis. Gd. 

At the same time thnt we commend this book for the curious use which 
it makes of common facts, it is nece><fiary to state that it is eminently df n 
practical character. 'I'he information it contains cannot fail, if properly 
adopted, to be highly influential in regulating health and preventing disease. 
It is Just one of those books which will best serve to show men how minute 
is the provision which lias been made for human support, and that if tlie laws 
prescribed by Nature are duly observed, she, on her part, will see to it that 
her functions are performed with fidelity and success.— DurAaiA Chronicle, 

Catechism of Agrienltoral Chemistry and Qeology. 

Crown Octavo. Forty-third Edition, Is. 

Elements of Agricoltnrai Chemistry and Geology. 

A New Edition, greatly enlarged, Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 6d. 

Instmctions for the Analysis of Soils. 

Third Edition, Crown Octavo, 2s. 

Notes on North America: A^ricnltaral, Economical, andSodaL 

Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 21s. 

Professor Johnston's admirable Notes. . . . The very best maniLil for 
Intelligent emigrants, whilst to the British agriculturist and general retider it 
conveys a more complete conception ot the condition of these prosperous regions 
than all that has hitherto been written. — Economist. 
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Johnston, Alexander Eeith» F.B.S.E., F.B.O.S. 

Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty for Scotland. 

School Atlas of Physical Geography. 

In this Atlas of Physical Geography the subject is treated iu a more 
simple and elementary manner than in the previous works of the 
Author — the object being to convey broad and general ideas on the 
form and structure of our Planet, and the principal phenomena affect- 
ing its outer crust A New Edition, to which is added Geological 
Maps of Europe, and of the British Isles. Printed in Colours. 

School Atlas of Classical Oeography. 

Comprising, in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important 
Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors, constructed 
from the best materials, and embodying the Results of tlie most recent 
Investigations. A New and Enlarged Edition. 

School Atlas of General and DescrlptiTe Oeography. 

Exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Countries 
in the World; with their present Political Divisions. Cunstructed 
with a special view to the purptmea of sound Instruction. A New 
Edition, to which are added Maps of Switzerland and Palestine, and 
eulaiged Maps of Scotland and Ireland. 

School Atlas of Astronomy. Edited by J. B. Hind, Esq., 
7.SXS. fee 

With Notes and Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all 
recent Discoveries in Astronomy. Eighteen Maps, printed in colours 
by a new process. 

The above are all uniform in size. Price of each Atlas : — ^In Octavo 
(for School use), ftrongly half-bound, 12s. 6d. In a Portfolio, each 
Map separate, and mounted on canvass, I6s. 6d. In Quarto, half- 
bound morocco, £1, Is. Separate Maps of tlie General and Classical 
Atlases, 6d. ; of tlie Astronomical, 8J. each. 

. Elementary School Atlas of General k Descriptive Oeography. 

For the use of Junior Classes ; including: a Map of Canaan and Pales- 
tine, and a General Index. A New and Clieaper Edition, 5s. half- 
bonnd. 

They are as superior to all School Atlases within our knowledge, as were 
the birger wtirksof the same Author in advance of those that preceded them. 
— 3iMcUional Timet, 

I>ecidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen. — Snglith Journal of 
Bducation. 

The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the excellence of the plan is 

rivalled by the beauty of the execution The best security for 

the accuracy and substantial value of a School Atlas is to have it from tlie 
hands of a man like our author, who has perfected his skill by the execution 
of much larger works, and gained a character which he will be careful not to 
jeopardise by attaching his name to anything tliat is crude, slovenly, or 
superficial.— Hoffman. 
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Johnston, Alexander Eeitliy F.B.S.K, F.B.a.S. 

Gcognpher in Ordinary to Her Ma^eaXij for Sootlnnd. 
Vhyileal Atlas of Vatnral Fhenomaiuu 

A New and BnlaiRcd Edition. Coneistlng of 86 large and 7 anaall 
Plates, printed in cdoure, with 135 Mio pages of Letteipress, and an 
Index of 16,000 Beferenoss. Imperial FoUo, balf-boond moroooo, 
£12. las. 

There is no map in this noble Atlas opon which we might not be tempted 
to write largely. Almost every one suggests a v(Aume of reBection, and 
suggests it by prssenting, in a few hours, accurate truths which it would be 
tlte labour of a volume to enforce in words, and by Imprinting them, at the 
same time, upon the memorv with such distinctness that their outlines are 
not likely afterwards to be eifaced. The " Physical Atlas ** is a somewhat costly 
worii, reckoning it only by its papa* ; but upon its paper is stamped an amoant 
of knowledge that could scarcely be acquired without the reading of as manj 
books as would cost seven times the price.— Jlmin^ner. 

Fhjiical Aflas. 

Reduced from the Imperial Folio. This Edition contains Twenty-five 
Maps, including a Palseontological and Geological Map of the British 
Inlands, with Descriptive Letterpress, and a very copious Index. In 
Imperial Quarto, luUf-bound morocco, £2, 12b. 6d. 

AtUs of Astronomy. 

A complete Series of Illustrations of the Heavenly Bodies, drawn 
with the greatest care, from Original and - Authentic Documents. 
Edited by J. R. Hind, F.R.A.S. Imperial Quarto, half-bound 
morocco, 2l8. 

We have seen no popular atlas of astronomy to compare with this vdnme. 
. . . The illustrations are eighteen in number,^anar, solar, stellar; and 
are so constructed as to present to the eye a series of lessons in the most 
captivating of human studies, simple in outline and cumulative in result 
To say that Mr Hind's «* Atlas " is Uie best thing of the kind is not enough- 
it has no competitor.— ^(A«nceKm. 

Lewes, Oeorge H. 

Author of ** A Biograpliical History of Philosophy," Ac. 

8ea4ade Studies at nfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and 
Jersey. 

In Octavo, with Illustrations by the Author, and a Glossary of 
Technical Terms, 10s. 6d. 

. VThOe the matter is thoroughly scientific, the form is purely litenuy, 
the papers abounding with touches of a pleasant personality, with vivid 
descriptions of scenery and sketches of adventure, with quaint and lively 
fancies, grave ironical refiections and light shafts of social satire, with 
learned references and apt Uterary illustrationii, interspersed here and there 
witli noble moral truths springing from tlie depths of a rich and wide 
experience. .... With regard to the matter of the volume, the new 
experiments, the critical discussions and higlier generalisations it contains, 
it will be enough to say that the great anatomist (Professor Owen), to 
whom it is dedicated, has himself recognised both the value and ori^nality 
Of Mr Lewes' contributions to his science.— 3%c Leader, 
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Lavergne, Leonce de. 



Enral Economy of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Translated from the French. With' Notes by a ScOCtlah Farmer. 
In Octavo, 12b. 

When we consider the fulness of matter, the variety of information, tlie 
importance of the sobject, and the vigour and picturesqueness wltli which the 
whole is presented to the reader, the " Rural Economy of England " may be 
inonounced one of the best works on the philosophy of agriculture and of agri- 
eultural political economy that has appeared.— ^^pe^Eotor. 



M'Crie, Bev. Thomas, D.D. 



Works. 

A new and uniform Edition. Edited by his Son, Professor 
M'Cris. Four Ydumes, Crown Octavo, 24s. 

lift of Jolm Enoz. 

Containing Illustrations of the History of tlie Reformation in Soot- 
]*nd. Crown Octavo^ 6b. 

Zdft of Andrew MelTille. 

Containing Illustrations of the Ecdeeiastical and Literary History of 
Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Crown 
Octavo, ds. 

Eifltory of fhe Progrees and Sappreesion of the Sef!9rmatio& 
In Italy in fhe Sixteenth Century. 

Grown Octavo, 4s. 

Eifltory of the Prog r ea a and SnppreBBlon of fhe Beformation 
in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. 

Crown Octavo, Ss. 6d. 

Sermons, and KeYiew of the " Tales of My Landlord." 

In one Volume, Crown Octavo, ds. 

KoiTf David M. (Delta.) 

Poetical Works. 

Including "Domestic Verses.*' With Pol-trait and Memoir by 
Thomas Aird. Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 14s. 

These are volumes to be placed on the favourite shelf, in the familiar 
nook that holds the boolcs we love, which we take up with pleasure and lay 
down with ngni,—JBdvn^rgh CourarU. 

Leetnres on the Poetieal Literature of the Past Ealf-Centnry 

Third Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 

A delightful volume. — Morning Chronicle. 

Exquisite in its taata and generous in its criticisms.— JSTufirA Miller. 
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Hlntosh, Charles. 

, The Book of the Garden. 

Two krge Volumes, Royal OcUto, embellished with 1353 Engravingai 

Each Volume may he had eeparaZely — vix, 

I. ARCHITECTnRA.L AND ORNAMENTAL.— On the Formation 
of Gardens — Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of Fruit and 
Flant Houses, Fits, Frames, and ottier Garden Stmctures, with 
Practical Detaila, lUustrated by 1073 j^gravings, pp. 776. £^ IQo. 

XL PRACTICAL GARDENING, oontahis— Directions for tlie 
Culture of the Kitchen Ghurden, the Hardy-fruit Garden, the Forcing 
Garden, and Flower Gnrden, including Fruit and Plant Houses, 
with Select Listo of Vegetables, Fruits, and Plants. Pp. 868, with 
279 Engravings. £1, 178. 6d. 

In the construction of every kind of building required in a garden, the 
** structural *' itection of the woric will be found to contain a lai^ge amount of 
information suitable alike for buildings and gardens. Mr M*Intosh being 
himself one of the most experienced garden architects of oar time, minute 
details are given, so that the expense of even a pit, up to a garden replete 
with every neoenary erection, may be at once ascertained, a matter of no 
small Importance to gentlemen about -either to form new gardens, or im- 
prove such as already exist. ... On the whole, this volume on structural 
gardening, both in compilation and artistical execution, deso-ves our wa r me st 
commendation. 

Tlie second volume is of a cultural character, and has been got up with 
great care and research. It embodies the opinions and practice of the older 
writers on Horticulture, and also, what is of more importance, tlie experience 
of our eminent modem gardeners on the subject, together with the opinions 
of our author, wlio has studied and practised the art for upwards of half a 
century, both in this country and on the Continent. . . . We there- 
fore feel Justified in recommending Mr M'Intosh's two excdlent volumes 
to the notice of the public. —Gardners' Chronicle, 



Oliphonti Laurence. 



Bofiiaa Shores of fhe Black Sea in the Aatunn of 1853. 

Tnth a Voyage down the Volga and a Tonr through the Country of 
the Don Comacks. Octavo, with Map and other Illustrations, Fourth 
EdiUon, 14s. 

Minnesota and the Far West. 

Octavo, Dlustrated with Engravings, 12s. 6d. 

' It affords us increased knowledge of the extraordinary resources which 
nwHit the emigrant at the liend of the Great American Waters, and is a 
lively forecast of the prosperity of the States just emerging Into existence 
in the Heart of the Wilderness. Mr Oliphant has foreseen great future 
events with a clear eye.— The Times, 
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Oliphontf Mrs. 

Katie Stewart: A Trne Story. 

Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, with FrontlBpieoe and Vignette, 6s. 

A singalarly characteristic Scottish story, most agreeable to read and 
pleasant to recollect. Tlie charm lies in the faithftil and life-like pictmve 
it presents of Soottisli character and customs, and manners and modes of 
life.— ra<r< Magatme, 

The Quiet Heart. 

Second Edition, Post Octavo, 10a 6d. 

We cannot omit our emphatic tribute to " The Quiet Heart," a story 
whidi, with its deep clear insight, its gentle but strengthening syiiipatliiosi, 
and its pictures so delicately drawn, has captivated numerous readers, and 
will confer on many a memory ^ good and pleasant influenoe. — JBxctUiQ/r» 

Zaidee: A Somance. 

Three Volumes, Post Octavo, jgl, lis. 6d. 

AtheliBge: or, The Three Oiits. 

Three Volumes, Poet Octavo, Sis. 6d. 

< It is quite charming. The beginning is perfect, and may rank with any 
picture of an interior that we know. In ** The Athelings" Mni Olipltant 
exercioes with the greatest success her talent for picture-painting. Tltere 
is not a stroke or a sliade too mucii or too little. A sweeter story than 
"The Athelings," or one uiore beautifully written, we have not seen for many 
a long day. We place it a long way ahead of all Mrs Oliphaut's books, even 
of '* Adam Graune of Mussgray.** Tlie whole book is touched with so light 
and yet firm a hand that we might extract at random with the surety of 
lighting on a good tiling ; but we Miect, dc& — Qlob€. 

Page^ David, F.G.S. 

Introductory Text*Book of Geology. 

With lUustnitiona. Third EdiMon, Crown Octavo. Price One 
Shilling and Sixpence, bound in cloth. 

Of Inte it lias not often been our good fortune to examine a text-book on 
Science of wliich we could express an opinion so entirely favourable.— 

Adranced Text-Book of Geology, DeecriptlTe and Industrial. 

Crown Octavo, with Illustrations^ Ss. 

An admirable book on Geology. It is from no invidious desire to under- 
rate other works, it is the simple expression of Justice, which oaiises us to 
assign to Mr Page's '* Advanced Text-Book " the very Hrst place among 
ge<ilogicAl works iiddressed to students, at legist among those wliich tiave 
ct>me before us. We have read every word of it, witli care and with dellglit, 
never hesitating as to its meaning, never detecting the omission of anything 
needful in a popular and succinct exposition of a rich and varied subject — 
Leader. 
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Fhillips, Mr Conmiissioner. 

Cornui and hii Contemporaries. 

A New Edition, Crown Octavo, 7a. 6d. 

Certainly one of the moet extraordinary pieces of Biography ever produced. 
• ... No lifaarary should be without it.— Zord Brougham. 

Pollok, Bobert, A.M« 

The ConrBe of Time: A Poem. 

Twenty-second Edition, Foolscap Octayo, 7s. 6d. 

Of deep and hallowed impress, full of noble thoughts and graphic con« 
ceptions — the production of a mind alive to the great relations of being, and 
the sublime simplicity of our religion. — Blackwood** Moffozine. 

The Conrse of Time. An Slnstrated Edition. 

The Designs by Birket Foster, John Tenniel, and John R. Clayteo. 
Engraved by Edmund Evans, Dalziel Brothers, Green, See. In Square 
Octavo, bound in cloth, richly gilt, 218. 

At last this superb poem has received an honour too long defored, of 
being presented in a form commensurate with its intrinsic value. There 
has been no modem poem in the English language of the class to which 
** The Course of Time " belongs, since Milton wrote, that can be compared 
with it. In the present instance the artistic talents of Messrs Forster, Claytcm, 
Tenniel, Evans, Dalaiel, Orsen, and Woods, have been employed in giving 
expression to the sublimity of the ianouage by equally exquisite illustrations^ 
all of wliich are of the highest class. — BM*i Mutengtr, 

St Leonards, The Bight Hon. Lord. 

A Handy Book on Pr op e r ly Law. 

Sixth Edition, Crown Octavo, 2s. 6d. 

Less than 200 pages serve to arm us with the ordinary precautions to 
which we should attend in selling, buying, mortgaging, leasing, eettling, 
and devising estates. We are informed of our relations to our property, to 
our wives and children, and of our liabilities as trustees or executors, in a 
little book for the million, a book which the author tenders to the profanum 
vulffUM as even capable of '* beguiling a few hours in a railway carriage." . 
. . . His authority goes with bis work, and makes it more acceptable than 
a work equally good from a writer more obscure. — Timet, Januaiy 20. 

Schiller. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Translated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lttton, Bart. Second Edition, 
Octavo, 10s. tfd. 

The translations are executed with consummate ability. The technical 
difficulties attending a task so great and intricate have been mastered or 
eluded with a power and patience quite extraordinary ; and the public is put 
In possession of perhaps the best translation of a foreign poet which exists 
in our language. Indeed, we know of none so craiplete and fiUthfuL-* 
Morning Chronicle. 
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Smith, William. 



Thorndale ; or, The Ck>]iflict of Opinions. 

Crown Octavo, lOs. 6d. 

This volume is sure sooner or later to have many readers, notwithstanding 
its defects, to which we shall refer. The subjects treated of, and the styles 
always chaste and beautiful; often attractively quaint, in which they are 
clothed, will not fail to secure the attention of the claas for whom the work is 

avowedly wrritten It deals with noany of those higher forms of 

speculation characteristic of the cultivated minds of the age. — North Britith 
JtCevieuft February 1858. 

Dramas. 

1. Sir William CRioHToif. — 2. Athelwold. — 3. Ouioork, ISmo, 
28. 6d. 

A Discourse on Ethics. 

Octavo, 38. 6d. 

Stewarti John, V.S. 

stable Economy. 

A Treatise on the Management of Horses. A New Edition, Fcap. 
Octevo, 6s. 6d. 

Adyice to Purchasers of Horses. 

18mo, Phites, 28. 6d. ' 

Strickland, Miss Agnes. 

LiYes of the Queens of Scotland. 

Embellislied with Portraits and HUtorical Yignettee. Tola. I. to YI. 
are published, Post Octavo, lOs. 0d. each. Vol. VII. in the Preat. 

Stephens, Henry, F.R.S.£. 

The Book of the Farm. 

Detailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, Ploughman, 
Shepherd, Uedger, Cattle-man, Field-worker, and Dairy-maid, and 
forming a safe Monitor for Students in Practical Agricolture. A New 
Edition in Two Volumes, Royal Octavo, price £3, handsomely bound 
in cloth, with upwards of 600 Illustrations. 

The best practical book I have ever met with. — Profeuor Johnston, 
We assure agricultural students that tiiey will derive both plea^ure and 
profit from a diligent perusal of this clear directory to rural labour. The 
experienced fariuer will perhaps- think that Mr Stephens dwells upon some 
matters too simple or too trite to need explanation ; but -we regard this as a 
fiiult leaning to virtue's side in an instntctioual book. The young are often 
ashamed to ask for an explanation of simple things, and are too often dis- 
couraged by an indolent or supercilious teacher if they do. But Mr Stephens 
entirely escapes this error, for lie indicates every step-the young farmer stiould 

tnke, and, one by one, explains their several bearings We have 

thoroughly examined these volumes ; but to give a fnli notice of their varied 
and valuable contents would occupy a larger space than we can conveniently 
devote to their discussion ; we therefore, in general terms, commend them 
to the careful study of every young man who wishes to become a good prac- 
tical farmer. — Tinu». 
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The Book of Faim Implements and Uachines. 

By James Slight, and Robert Scott Bubh, Engineers. Edited by 
Hbnrt Stephens, F.R.S.E., Author of " The Book of the Farm/* 
&c. IIlu!<trated with Eight Hundred and Seventy-six Engravings. 
In One Volume large Octavo, uniform with the " Book of the Farm." 
Halfbonnd, £2, 2i. 

CateeUnn of Practical Agriciiltnre. 

With Numerous Illustrations, Crown Octavo. A new Edition, la. 
We feel perfectly assured that this Catechisiu ia precisely the thing wliieh 
at this moment ia wanted in every rural and National Sciiooi in En^and. — 
JfotU Ovardian. 

Tester Deep Land-Culture. 

Being a Detailed Account of the method of Cultivation which has been 
successfully practised forsevc-ral years by the Marquess of Tweeddale 
at Yeater. In Small Octavo, with Engravings on Wood, 48. 6d. 

Tales from ''Blackwood." 

In Monthly NunilMrs, price Sixpence; Mid in Quarterly Volumes, 
price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

Tnlloch, The Bev. FrincipaL 

Theism : The Witness of Season and Kature to an All-Wise 
and Beneficent Creator. 

In One Volume Octavo, lOs. 0d. 

Dr Tulloch's Essay, in its masterly statement of the real nature and 
difficulties of the subject, ita logical exactness in distinguisliing the illustrative 
from the sugEestive, its lucid arrangement of the argument, its simplicity of 
expression, is quite unequalled by any work we have seen on the subject.— 
Christian Remembrancer, January 1867. 

Warren, Samuel, D.C.L. 

Works. 

A Cheap Edition, 6 Vols. Crown Octavo, price 24i. 

Diary of a Late Physician. 

Vols. Foolscap, 12b. Cheap Edition, in One Volume, St. 6d. 

Ten Thousand a-Tear. 

3 Vols. Foolscap, 18s. Cheap Edition, in Two Volumes, 9si. 

Vow and Then. 

Foolscap. 6s. Cheap Edltton, 28. 6d. 

Essays, Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 

2 Vols. Post Octavo, 248. Cheap Edition, in One Volume, os. 

Lily and Bee. 

Foolscap, 6s. Cheap Edition, 2b. 

Intellectual and Moral Development 

Is. 6d. 

Duties of Attorneys. 
Foolacnp, 9*. 
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Wilson, John, 

Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Eoonomy in th« Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

Works. 

Edited by his Sou-in-Law, Professor Fcrrisr. 12 Volumes, Crown 
Octavo, £3, 128. 

HoctM Ambrosiann. 

Volumes, Crown Octavo, Sis. 

Essays : Critical and Imaginative. 

4 Volumes, Crown Octavo, 24s. 

BecreationB of Christopher ITorih. 

2 Volumes, Crown Octavo, 12s. 

Tales. 

Viz.— Lights and Shadows or Scottish Lire— Maboaakt Lykd-^ 
SAV— Thb Forsstbrs. Complete in Oos Volume, 6s. 

Poems. 

A New and Complete Edition, in One Vohmie, 0s. 

Portrait of Professor IHlson 

As '* Christopher in his Sporting Jadcet," by Duncan. £1, Is. 

White, Bev. James. 

The Eighteen Christian Centuries. 

Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 

An invaluable manual alike to the old and young reader. .... 
It may with Justice to Mr White's industry aiid sagacity be said, that no event, 
however remote, has been omitted that has any bearing on the general history 
of Christendom from the first a.d. to the close of the last century.— 2%€ Oiobe. 

Weiss, Charles, 

Professor of History at the I^rcde Buonaparte 
History of the French Protestant Seftiflrees. 

Translated by F. Hardman, Esq. In Octavo, price 14s. 

We have risen from the perusal of Mr Weiss's book with feelings of extreme 
gruriflcation. The period embraced by this work includes tiie most lieart- 
stirring times of the eventful History of Protestantism, and is of surpassing 
interest. — Britannia, 

Van de Velde, Lieut. 

narrative of a Journey through Syria and Palestine. 

Two Volumes Octavo, with Maps, &c., £1, IDs. 

He has contributed mucli to the knowledge of the country, and the unction 
with which he speaks of the holy places which he has visited, will commend 
the book to the notice of all religious readers. His illustrations of Scripture 
are numerous and adrn'mbie.— Dai/^ News. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF FOFULAB WORKS. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH UFE. 
Foolscap 8vo, 28. 60. 

THE TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 

By the Author of ''Lights and Shadows of Scottish lifie.** Fcap Svo, 
2s. 60. 

THE FORESTERS. 

By the Author of "Lights and Shadows of Scottish life.'* Fcap 8vo, 
28.6d. 

TOM cringle's log. 

Complete in One Volume, Foolscap 8vo, 88. 6d. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MlbGE. 

By the Author of *' Tom Cringle's Log.*' In One Volume, Foolscap Sro, 
3s. 60. 

THE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, TAILOR IN DALKEITH. 
Foolscap 8vo, 28. 60. 

THE SUBALTERN. 

By the Author of ** The Chelsea Pensioners." Foolscap 8to, 28. 9d. 

PENINSULAR SCENES AND SKETCHES. 

By the Author of " The Student of Salamanca." Foolscap Svo, 2s. 6d. 

NIGHTS AT MESS, SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, & OTHER TALES. 
Foolscap 8vo, 28. 60. 

THE YOUTH AND MANHOOD OF CYRIL THORNTON. 

By the Author of " Men anO Manners in America." Fcap 8vo, as. 6d. 

VALERIUS. A ROMAN STORY. 
Foolscap 8vo, 28. 60. 

REGINALD DALTON. 

By the Author of *' Valerius." Foolscap 8vo, 8s. 60. 

SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF ADAM BLAIR, AND 
HISTORY OP MA'iTHEW WALD. 
By the Author of M Valerius." Foolscap 8to, 88. 6d. 

ANNALS OF THE PARISH, AND AYRSHIRE LEGATEES. 
By John Galt. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6(L 

SIR ANDREW WYLIE. 

By John O ALT. Foolscap 8to,. 38.60. 

THE PROVOST, AND OTHER TALES. 
By John Ualt. Foolscap 8vo, 38. 60. 

THE ENTAIL. 

By John Galt. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 60. 

LIFE IN THE' FAR WEST. 

By G. F. RuxTOM. A New Edition. Foolscap Svo, 48. 



A t the prices above mentioned the BooJcs are in Paper Coven 
In Cloth the Price is 6d. per Vol. extra. 



